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HAMMERING  HOME  CANNED -FOOD  FACTS.  Every  year,  display 
booths  are  set  up  at  national  conventions  of  professional  people  to  hammer 
home  by  personal  contact  the  facts  about  canned  foods.  Last  year,  educa¬ 
tional  literature  on  canned  foods  was  distributed  from  these  booths  to  doctors, 
nurses,  dieticians,  home  economists,  and  public  health  officials,  17,400  of 
them!  It  adds  impetus  to  American  Can  Company’s  campaign  to  promote 
the  understanding  and  consumption  of  canned  foods. 


^AMERICANCANCOMPANY^ 

I  2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

i _ _ _ 


FRICTION  RING 
MANUFACTURE 


Stamping,  curling,  lining  and 
drying  at  the  rate  of  150  per 
minute  on  our  No.  25  Press,  No. 
281  Curler,  No.  19  Compound 
Applier,  and  No.  206  Dryer. 
CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY 
CO.,  240  N.  Ashland  Avenue, 
Chicago,  III. 
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Please  send 

BFuII  details  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader  and  Washer. 
Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ _ _ 


Accurate  separation  of  the 
fancy  peas  from  the  others 
means  bigger  profits  from 
your  pack.  In  the  "Lewis 
Quality  Grader"  we  offer 
a  machine  which  in  actual 
service  is  showing  prac¬ 
tically  100  per  cent  results. 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS 
OF  PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS 
AT  GREATER  PROFITS 

They  thresh  peas  more  thoroughly 
out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process.  They 
improve  the  quality  of  the  pack  be¬ 
cause  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  pods,  and 
because  they  very  efficiently  thresh 
young  and  tender  peas. 

The  reasons  for  these  large  and 
important  savings  are  due  to  many 
exclusive  features. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 
AND  WASHER  FOR  PEAS 

Uses  salt  brine  on  the  specific  gravity  principle  to 
separate  tender,  fancy  peas  from  mature.  Operates 
at  any  speed  up  to  300  No.  2  cans  per  minute.  The 
peas  you  save  for  your  fancy  pack  with  this  Grader 
will  pay  for  it. 

AUTOMATIC  BRINE  CONTROL 

A  simple,  highly  efficient,  automatic  brine  density 
control  of  our  own  design  is  now  built  into  all  Lewis 
Graders  at  slight  extra  cost.  Holds  brine  density 
within  1°  variation.  Set  a  pointer  and  the  machine 
does  the  rest. 

WASHES,  TOO 

The  Lewis  is  a  fine  washer,  too.  Many  canners  use 
them  with  water  only  or  very  light  brine  to  float  off 
skins,  splits  and  other  trash. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 
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IF  any  man  could  tell  you  how  many 
■  peas  there  are  in  a  pod^  that  man 
would  be  E.  R.  Lancashire.  He  knows 
the  answers  to  hundreds  of  important 
questions  about  peas — from  planting 
to  canning.  How  come?  Because  the 
study  of  peas  is  a  personal  hobby? 
No — that’s  not  the  reason.  Mr.  Lanca¬ 
shire  is  a  specialist  in  charge  of  Conti¬ 
nental’s  Raw  Products  Research. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Lancashire  has 
made  intensive  studies  of  soil,  growing 


methods,  crop  pests ...  all  phases  in  the 
production  of  innumerable  products  for 
canning.  He  is  constantly  busy  helping 
canners  to  obtain  better  crops  for  better 
packs — and  more  profit.  Above  you  see 
him  examining  the  pea  crop  of  one  of 
our  canner  customers.  Tomorrow  he 
may  be  miles  away  in  another  part  of 
the  country  helping  another  customer 
to  improve  the  quality  of  his  pack. 

The  knowledge,  experience,  and  co¬ 
operative  spirit  of  men  like  our  Raw 


Products  expert  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  important  reasons  why  so  many 
packers  rely  on  the  entire  Continental 
organization  ...  and  use  our  high- 
quality  cans.  Continental  has  the  men 
and  the  facilities  needed  to  offer  every 
customer  every  type  of  service.  Are 
you  taking  advantage  of  this  coopera¬ 
tion?  Just  consult  your  Continental 
representative.  He’ll  be  glad  to  tell 
you  how  to  get  fullest  aid  on  any  can¬ 
ning  problem. 


H  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


THANKSGIVING — This  issue  will  reach  you  after 
the  national  day  of  Thanksgiving,  but  before  the  day 
chosen  by  some  few  States.  The  day  or  its  date  is  of 
little  importance  in  comparison  with  the  fulfillment  of 
the  idea:  Thankfulness  expressed,  in  our  hearts,  to 
our  Creator  for  the  multitude  of  gifts  showered  upon 
this  country,  and  upon  each  one  of  us  far  in  excess  of 
our  merits.  Of  course,  this  gratefulness  ought  not  to 
be  confined  to  one  day  in  the  year,  it  ought  to  be  felt 
and  expressed  every  day  and  not  just  every  day  but 
every  moment  of  our  life;  but  if  the  day  starts  that 
train  of  thought — and  let  us  hope,  practice — it  will  be 
worthwhile. 

There  have  been  some  beautiful  thoughts  expressed 
over  the  radio,  in  the  proclamations  and  in  our  press, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  repeat  here,  but  since  the  hor¬ 
rible  contrast  of  war,  and  death,  and  disease  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  are  mentioned  as  cause  for  thanks  when 
we  realize  what  we  have  here,  let  us  hope  that  those 
people  in  the  war-torn  portions  of  the  world,  and  we 
as  well,  understand  and — be  converted.  The  church¬ 
men  have  repeatedly  said,  “If  the  nations  will  but  un¬ 
derstand  the  chastisement  that  is  being  handed  them.” 
And  why  do  they  say  that?  Go  back  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  read  how  God  punished  His  chosen  people 
because  they  had  forsaken  Him,  and  you  will  get  the 
answer.  Since  the  very  beginning  of  our  nation  have 
we  not  been  His  chosen  people?  Certainly,  if  you  base 
the  answer  on  temporal  blessings  received! 

And  if  you  shy  at  reference  to  the  Good  Book — which 
God  forbid — then  remember  what  Shakespeare  says  in 
King  Lear:  “Sharper  than  the  serpent’s  tooth  is  the 
ingratitude  of  a  thankless  child.”  None  of  us  will  need 
promptings  to  be  thankful,  this  year  of  all  years. 

BETWEEN  THE  LINES— A  casual  glance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  State  canners’  conventions  held  to  date 
would  seem  to  show  them  in  about  the  same  pattern  as 
of  old.  Some  notable  speakers,  the  perfunctory  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers,  new  or  old,  adoption  of  a  set  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  around  and  through  it  much  entertainment 
and  pleasure — ^for  these  conventions  are,  none  the  less, 
the  vacation  time  of  the  canners,  and  their  friends,  the 
machinery  supply  men  and  the  brokers.  But  look  be¬ 
low  that  surface  and  you  will  find  a  very  decided  thread 
of  progressive,  up-to-date  business.  Years  ago  the 
National  Canners  Association  formed  within  itself 
Product  Sections  that  each  separate  item  might  have 
undivided  attention  to  its  own  matters,  and  take  action 
accordingly.  These  sections  still  exist  but  we  think  we 
are  not  unfair  if  we  say  they  did  not  come  up  to  expec¬ 
tations,  and  the  reason  possibly  is  that  they  all  met 
during  the  few  days  of  the  National  Convention,  and 


canners  who  belonged  to  several  of  them  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  attend  all.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Pea 
Canners  Institute,  and  the  Corn  Canners  Bureau  have 
brought  a  new  life  or  impetus  that  are  proving  most 
valuable.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  meetings  seems 
different ;  the  canners  are  more  closely  drawn  together, 
the  old  doubt  and  distrust  are  no  longer  apparent; 
there  is  a  business-like  feeling  that  is  doing  wonders 
for  the  industry,  and  not  alone  for  the  marketing  of  the 
particular  product  in  question. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  1940  pea  pack  and  carryover. 
Secretary  Beale  faced  a  real  problem  in  how  to  dispose 
of  this,  apparently,  too  large  supply  of  canned  peas, 
and  he  called  for  an  advertising  campaign  to  promote 
the  sale  of  this  splendid  product.  The  responses  were 
prompt,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  was  the  case 
with  the  first  such  program  attempted.  True  the  entire 
pea  canning  industry  did  not  chip  in,  and  it  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  those  who  stayed  out.  But  if  they  had  only 
held  the  market,  and  by  that  we  mean  if  they  had  head¬ 
ed  off  the  slump  in  prices  that  would  unquestionably 
have  happened  in  the  old  days  of  no  support,  the 
Institute  would  have  done  a  good  job.  Scored  against 
past  records  the  Institute  has  obtained  an  average 
advance  in  prices  of  7I/2  cents  per  dozen,  and  what  is 
more  it  has  resulted  in  many  of  the  leading  retail  out¬ 
lets  giving  the  canned  pea  advertising  campaign  most 
hearty  support,  and  even  in  the  assertion,  from  one 
such  leading  retail  distributing  source,  that  if  the  can¬ 
ners  will  continue  to  produce  the  quality  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  such  an  advertising  campaign  they  will  never 
again  be  able  to  overpack  the  canned  pea  market!  If 
that  be  not  epochal,  what  could  be? 

And  what  has  the  Canned  Corn  Bureau  done?  Well, 
its  chief  job  now  seems  to  be  to  find  who  has  the  No. 
10  corn  for,  according  to  their  figures,  there  ought  to 
be  better  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  cases  of  No. 
10  canned  corn — ^but  it  is  covered  up  somewheres.  And 
if  the  rumors  that  come  to  us  are  correct  they  are  now 
on  its  track,  and  know  its  owners.  Corner  on  10s 
canned  corn?  That’s  what  it  looks  like,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  our  government  defense  forces  are 
calling  for  it,  as  well  as  others,  it  looks  interesting. 
We’d  say  that  it  is  a  rather  risky  squeeze  to  attempt, 
if  it  is  a  squeeze.  Personally  we  do  not  believe  there 
was  ever  a  successful  corner  of  any  food  product,  from 
Willard  Rouse’s  canned  tomato  corner,  through  the 
various  wheat  corners  that  the  world  heard  a  lot  about 
— successful  in  their  early  stages  but  invariably  busted 
because  of  the  hoggishness  of  the  holders — down  to  the 
present  day.  It  always  seemed  to  us  that  there  was 
something  fatal  about  any  effort  to  corner  human  foods. 
But  as  an  association  activity,  or  more  correctly  in  this 
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instance,  a  Corn  Canners  Bureau  activity,  that  search 
stands  out.  * 

But  that  is  a  mere  aside,  compared  with  the  real 
work  that  this  Corn  Bureau  is  doing  for  canned  corn. 
Comparatively  small  as  the  1940  corn  pack  was,  it  was 
large  enough  when  taken  with  the  carry-over — or  as  it 
used  to  be  the  reported  carry-over  which  no  one  could 
deny — the  canned  corn  market  would  not  have  been 
very  chippery  just  now.  As  it  is,  canned  corn  is  in  very 
nice  shape,  thank  you.  The  Exchange  feature  alone 
is  worth  the  cost  of  membership  in  this  Bureau,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  frequent  reports  of  all  kinds.  The 
Exchange  you  may  know  is  conducted  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Carlson,  and  its  object  is  to  record  any  “longs” 
or  surpluses  its  members  may  have,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  any  “shorts.”  The  figures  are  kept  private,  but 
the  longs  can  get  into  touch  with  the  shorts,  or  vice 
versa,  and  the  marketing  is  thereby  helped  for  both. 
And  Secretary  Carlson,  and  all  the  corn  canners — for 
the  great  majority  of  corn  canners  belong  to  the 
Bureau — rate  an  orchid  on  the  compilation  of  the  pack 
figures  for  1940.  In  a  pack  of  16  million  cases  the 
Bureau  differed  from  the  Government-National  Can¬ 
ners  official  statistics  by  only  about  2,000  cases!  Ye 
who  have  cussed  canned  corn  statistics,  in  the  past, 
put  that  in  your  pipes  and  smoke  it.  And  it  costs  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  case  to  belong  to  the  Bureau,  and  to 
get  all  the  benefits  it  has  to  bestow. 

And  where  is  the  Tomato  Bureau  ?  This  same  Secre¬ 
tary  Carlson  has  kept  a  semblance  of  life  in  that  body 
for  many  months  now,  in  the  hope  that  returning  in¬ 
terest  would  revive  it,  for  it  is  certainly  needed,  and 
worse  than  was  the  case  with  either  peas  or  corn.  It 
started  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  but  like  a  Roman  Candle, 
it  quickly  faded  after  the  first  go  off.  If  they  can  do 
it  with  peas  and  with  corn,  why  not  with  tomatoes,  and 
with  the  other  Bureaus  born  but  not  seen  since — 
stringless  beans,  tomato  juice,  etc.,  etc. 

They  are  really  talking  merchandising  at  these  con¬ 
ventions  ;  and  they  are  exchanging  experiences  on  ways 
and  means  of  working  markets,  etc.,  etc.  We  expect  to 
see  them  grow  hotter  and  hotter  as  they  get  nearer  to 
the  National  Convention  in  Chicago  this  January ;  and 
if  they  do,  that  will  sure  be  a  Convention. 

WE  READ  THIS  WEEK :  That  the  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  will  meet  November  25-26  in  New 
York,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  and  that  they  have 
taken  as  their  slogan:  LET’S  GO  TO  WORK.  We 
heartily  endorse  that  and  suggest  that  after  giving 
your  thanks,  you  take  that  motto,  and  not  just  take  it, 
make  it  your  inspiration. 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  1940  American  Women’s 
Association  Award  for  Eminent  Achievement  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  widow  of  the  well- 
known  banker  who  died  in  1924,  for  her  achievements 
on  the  stage  (stage  name  Eleanor  Robson)  in  opera, 
in  social  work  and  in  philanthropy. 

“In  responding,  Mrs.  Belmont  cited  some  incidents  in  her 
career  of  public  service.  She  recalled  that  in  the  Red  Cross 
International  Conference  in  London  in  June,  1938,  which  she 
attended,  a  resolution  was  offered  by  the  American  delegation 
appealing  for  a  restriction  of  bombing  of  non-military  objectives 
from  the  air. 


‘The  delegate  from  Japan  refrained  from  participating,’  she 
said.  ‘Those  from  Italy  and  Germany  argued  against  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  their  major  point  being  that  all  phases  of  war  are  horrible, 
therefore  war  should  be  outlawed  and  not  any  one  aspect  of  it. 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Belgium,  France  and 
all  the  other  nations  assembled  endorsed  the  American  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  finally  passed. 

‘For  some  time  now,’  she  continued,  ‘we  have  been  living  under 
a  barrage  of  words — belligerent,  scornful,  cruel,  bewildering. 
People  use  the  same  words  with  a  different  meaning.  Perhaps 
you  have  wished,  as  I  have,  that  your  friend  would  carry  a  per¬ 
sonal  dictionary,  as  available  as  a  wrist  watch,  to  which  you 
might  refer  when  he  used  big  words  like  freedom  and  democ¬ 
racy  ?  Today  on  every  side  people  use  the  phrase  ‘the  American 
Way.’  Frankly,  I  don’t  know  what  they  mean,  and  I  wish  some 
one  would  draft’ us  a  national  creed,  an  understandable  defi¬ 
nition — fourteen  points  or  ten — stating  what  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  the  American  way;  perhaps  not  as  it  has  been, 
surely  not  as  it  is,  but  what  we  believe  that  it  may  be,  in  order 
that  each  one  of  us  might  strive,  by  united  effort,  to  bring  it 
about. 

‘Every  thinking  citizen  is  aware  that  the  old  order  changeth. 
But  surely  we  do  not  wish  to  slip  into  a  new  order  by  blind 
accident,  nor  permit  ourselves  to  be  driven  into  it  like  fright¬ 
ened  sheep,  nor  be  forced  into  a  given  pattern  by  master  bullies. 
Courage  is  still  the  first  word  in  any  language,  and  it  is  truly 
democratic,  in  that  the  simplest  one  among  us  may  possess  it  in 
the  highest  form.  We  have  forceful  evidence  of  this  fact  in  the 
present  behavior  of  the  citizens  of  London,  who  offer  us  an 
example  of  courage  which  lifts  us  above  the  horror  and  the  drab 
misery  of  the  present  battle.’  ” 

AND  FOR  DESSERT,  SPINACH  ICE  CREAM— A  Cleveland 
man  says  he  has  perfected  an  ice  cream  which  contains  all  the 
vitamins  of  spinach. 

Kenneth  Wallace,  manager  of  a  creamery  concern,  says  the 
cream  combines  the  tastiness  of  the  confection  with  the  health 
qualities  of  the  vegetable. 

“This  advance  is  just  one  of  several,”  Wallace  says.  “I  al¬ 
ready  have  developed  fig,  date  and  raisin  ice  creams.  Next  one 
will  be  a  tomato  sherbet.” 

Spinach  ice  cream  is  green  and  bits  of  spinach  leaf  show 
through  the  mixture.” 

Hope  you  had  a  joyous  Thanksgiving,  or  will  have 
one. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

NOVEMBER  25-27,  1940 — Thirty-second  Annual  Convention, 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1940 — Michigan  Canners  Association,  Winter 
Meeting,  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

DECEMBER  4,  1940 — Annual  convention,  Minnesota  Canners 
Asociation,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

DECEMBER  5-6,  1940 — Fall  meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

DECEMBER  9,  1940  —  Maine  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Eastland  Hotel,  Poi’tland,  Maine. 

DECEMBER  10  and  11 — Annual  Meeting  Ohio  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Inc.,  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY  8-10,  1941 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Multnomah,  Portland,  Oregon. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  National  Canners 
Association,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Exhibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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INDIANA  CANNERS  MEET 

Elect  DREYER  President 

Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  November  14th- 15th,  1940 


A.  L.  Dreyer,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
was  elected  to  succeed  Nobel  B,  Ritchey  as  President  of  the 
Indiana  Canners  Association  at  the  Fall  Meeting  held  at  the 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Thursday  and  Friday,  November 
14th  and  15th.  A.  E.  Coddington,  Ladoga  Canning  Company 
was  elected  Vice-President  and  the  new  directors  elected  were: 
Art  Noble,  A.  E.  Coddington  and  Jack  Morgan.  Robert  E.  (Bob) 
Jackson  was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  meeting  opened  on  the  14th  with  a  good,  big  crowd  of 
Indiana  canners  present,  as  also  a  number  of  canners  from 
nearby  States,  and  quite  a  contingent  from  the  Wisconsin  Meet¬ 
ing  just  concluded  two  days  before.  President  Ritchey  opened 
the  first  session  by  recounting  the  Association’s  activity  through 
the  year  some  of  which  included  participation  in  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  Social  Security  regulations. 
Food  and  Drug  Law  Requirements,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  Hearings,  and  cooperation  in  the  conducting  of  the  Indiana 
Technicians’  School  and  the  Fieldmen’s  School  held  at  Purdue 
University.  The  Association  also  participated  in  the  annual 
Tomato  Festival  and  Tomato  Show,  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  actively 
participated  in  the  workings  of  the  Corn  Canners  Service 
Bureau  and  the  Pea  Marketing  Institute,  and  has  cooperated 
with  other  State  Associations  of  Canners.  Some  forty-five 
bulletins  were  issued  through  the  year  and  the  crop  reporting 
feature  proved  of  interest  and  benefit,  he  said.  Concluding  these 
remarks  Mr.  Ritchey  asked  that  the  Convention  stand  in  silent 
tribute  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Eberts,  Grover  Dunlap,  Ollie  Gilliatt,  Bert 
Powers  and  Millar  Sells,  all  members  who  passed  to  their 
eternal  reward  since  the  last  Convention. 

CANNERS  AND  THE  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

National  Canners  Association’s  President,  Herbert  F.  Krimen- 
dahl,  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio,  brought  greetings 
from  the  National  and  told  of  the  activity  of  the  National 
Defense  Council  and  what  the  program  means  to  canners.  The 
council,  he  said,  is  formed  of  some  of  the  industry’s  best  minds 
and  the  work  that  it  is  doing  is  deserving  of  industry’s  100 
per  cent  support.  The  National  Canners  Association  is  looked 
upon  to  represent  the  canning  industry,  he  said,  and  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Food  Supplies  has  already  called  upon  the  Association  for 
the  industry’s  picture,  which  it  has  been  able  to  readily 
furnish  through  its  Statistical  Division.  The  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Defense  Council  is  seeking  to  work  in  full  co¬ 
operation  with  the  canning  industry  in  the  purchasing  of  food , 
supplies  and  is  desirous  of  dealing  direct  with  canners.  New 
specifications  to  govern  purchases  are  being  developed  along 
commercial  lines,  he  intimated,  which  will  assure  better  quality 
foods  for  our  armed  forces.  Inspection  of  purchases  will  be 
made  at  point  of  origin  or  shipment  rather  than  at  point  of 
delivery.  Purchasing  is  to  be  centralized  and  bids  will  be  asked 
in  carload  lots  to  cover  the  Government’s  collective  requirements 
rather  than  in  the  smaller  requirements  of  individual  army  or 
navy  bases.  Bids  for  each  commodity  will  be  asked  for 
separately.  Mr.  Krimendahl  asked  the  full  cooperation  of  can¬ 
ners  in  submitting  their  bids,  but  reminded  that  all  bids  must 
be  in  full  compliance  with  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  as  any  portion  of 
a  $10,000.00  bid  is  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  By 
June  of  next  year  the  Government  expects  to  be  feeding  a  million 
and  a  half  men  at  a  daily  cost  for  canned  foods  of  $375,000.00 
Mindful  of  the  depressed  situation  which  occurred  after  World 
War  I  the  commission  has  taken  steps  to  avert  a  re-occurrence 
and  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  further  increase  in  production  is 
necessary  to  fully  supply  all  of  the  Government’s  needs. 


TO  STUDY  DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  Krimendahl  explained  that  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  is  giving  some  thought  to  a  study  of  the  subject  of  “Distri¬ 
bution”  and  will  attempt  that  work  if  the  industry  wants  it. 
The  subject  will  be  broken  down  into  two  classifications  which 
include  1.  Merchandising;  2.  Consumer  Education.  Merchandis¬ 
ing  will  include  the  following  studies:  (a)  Supplies  and  Statis¬ 
tics;  (b)  Consumer  Demand  and  Purchasing  Power;  (c) 
Pricing  Policies  and  the  Effects  of  Supply  and  Demand;  (d) 
Distributors  Education  which  will  include  working  with  the 
distributor  to  impart  a  better  knowledge  of  canned  foods.  Con¬ 
sumer  education  will  include:  (a)  Food  Uses,  recipes,  special 
occasion  recipes,  vitamin  content  and  nutritive  value;  (b) 
Labeling  to  give  the  consumer  full  information  about  the  food 
within  the  can. 


FACTORS  AFFECTING  DEMAND 

Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  President  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Food  Distribution,  in  speaking  on  the  canned  food  market  under 
war-time  conditions,  reminded  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  fully 
informed  upon  market  activity  and  status  of  the  business 
generally.  While  the  subject  is  a  dangerous  one,  said  Mr. 
Corbaley,  he  ventured  to  predict  a  2,000,000  case  increase  in 
tomatoes  this  year,  over  the  1939  pack.  Some  of  the  features 
which  will  undoubtedly  have  a  bearing  upon  the  market,  he 
said  are:  Government  buying  for  men  in  training  which  will 
take  slightly  more  food  than  required  for  civilian  life;  the 
possibility  of  Britian’s  entry  into  the  market  to  fulfill  a  need 
for  about  four  million  cases  of  food,  although  at  the  present  time 
England  has  no  import  license;  the  expansion  of  public  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  increase  in  employment  resulting  in  the  eating  of 
more  and  better  foods;  and  the  stoppage  of  imports  of  Italian 
tomatoes  which  should  result  in  demand  for  the  American 
product.  Mr.  Corbaley  reminded  that  production  costs  are 
higher  and  he  urged  that  no  tomatoes  be  sold  below  the  1941 
production  cost.  Pack  no  more  tomatoes,  he  said,  but  pack 
better  tomatoes  to  pay  you  20  per  cent  more  money  and  sell 
them  at  such  prices. 


INFORMING  THE  CONSUMER 

An  interesting  talk  on  “The  Status  of  Consumer  in  Relation 
to  the  Canning  Industry”  was  presented  by  Miss  Isabel  N. 
Young  of  American  Can  Company.  Miss  Young  explained  how 
the  movement  began  through  the  organization  of  study  groups 
which  would  provide  a  basis  for  more  intelligent  buying  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer.  Finding  industry  unprepared  to  meet 
requests  for  information  these  study  groups  of  necessity  formed 
their  own  conclusions,  much  of  which  were  unsound  and  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  best  interest  cf  industry.  Concerning  canned  foods 
for  instance,  some  groups  have  concluded  that  preservatives  are 
used  in  their  preparations  which  are  injurious  to  the  health 
and  much  of  such  data  is  being  taught  in  many  of  the  schools. 
The  Home  Economics  Division  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  is  doing  splendid  work  in  the  correction  of  these  misunder¬ 
standings  in  the  dissemination  of  informative  literature,  she  said, 
and  pointed  to  like  work  of  the  American  Can  Company.  The 
canners  can  also  play  a  very  important  part  by  seeing  that  all 
agencies  in  their  own  towns  are  amply  supplied  with  full  and 
correct  information  concerning  canned  foods,  she  added. 
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CORN  CANNERS  SERVICE  BUREAU 

ft 

Opening  the  meeting  on  Friday  morning,  Wilbur  F.  Carlson, 
Secretary  of  the  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau,  explained  how 
the  Bureau  formed  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  operates  under 
the  direction  of  trustees  appointed  from  the  various  corn  canning 
states.  As  a  result  of  about  100  average  reports  from  canners 
weekly,  the  Bureau  actually  lives,  breathes  and  pulses  the 
industry  the  country  over,  he  said,  and  has  been  able  to  reflect 
actual  conditions  and  trends  in  its  reports.  As  an  instance  he 
explained  how  the  Bureau  was  able  to  predict  within  a  very  few 
thousand  cases  the  pack  for  1940  while  all  other  sources  indi¬ 
cated  a  very  much  larger  pack.  He  explained  the  exchange 
feature  which  through  the  listing  by  canners  long  on  holdings 
and  of  those  short  of  requirements  has  resulted  in  the  effecting 
of  some  very  satisfactory  arrangements  between  such  canners, 
and  the  consequent  keeping  off  of  the  market  of  distressed 
merchandise,  and  an  adverse  effect  on  the  market.  The  corn 
canning  industry,  he  said,  is  fully  equipped  to  produce,  if 
necessary,  thirty  million  cases  of  corn,  and  since  the  feeding  of 
a  million  and  a  half  men  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
defense  program  will,  according  to  the  Government’s  estimate, 
require  but  an  increase  of  5  or  6  per  cent  over  requirements 
for  civilian  life,  he  urged  that  acreage  be  intelligently  planned 
and  the  pack  be  held  to  an  increase  of  no  more  than  this  amount. 
Mr.  Carlson  asked  the  corn  canners  full  cooperation  in  reporting 
to  the  Bureau  so  that  a  true  analysis  of  conditions  conducive 
to  orderly  marketing  and  successful  business  may  be  had. 

CANNED  PEA  CAMPAIGN  PROGRESS 

Commenting  on  the  current  promotional  program  for  canned 
peas.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pea  Marketing  Institute, 
L.  S.  Beale,  reported  very  satisfactory  progress  and  made  com¬ 
parison  between  this  campaign  and  that  conducted  in  1938. 
Said  Mr.  Beale,  “You  will  recall  that  in  1938  we  were  faced 
with  a  30,000,000  case  supply,  and  a  proven  market  through 
regular  distributing  channels,  of  only  20,000,000  cases.  Canners 
were  distressed  with  supplies  much  in  excess  of  their  financial 
ability  to  hold,  and  in  excess  of  their  established  markets.  Prices 
were  in  a  fast  downward  trend  and  distributors  lacked  the  con¬ 
fidence  necessary  to  their  investing  in  and  pushing  canned  peas. 

“We  needed  a  large  movement  to  reduce  the  weight  of  these 
stocks.  To  get  that  movement  we  needed  the  help  of  distributors. 
To  induce  their  help  we  needed  to  stimulate  the  retailer;  and 
we  had  to  give  the  retailer  the  incentive  of  an  aroused  consumer 
interest.  So  we  planned  national  advertising,  point-of-sale 
materials,  and  a  merchandising  story  with  which  the  distributor 
could  work  the  retail  trade. 

“Our  objective  was  to  move  a  lot  of  peas — quickly.  We  didn’t 
expect  them  to  move  then  at  high  prices.  We  knew  an  improved 
market  level  would  have  to  await  a  substantially  reduced  supply. 
So  our  slogan  in  1938  was — ‘Canned  Peas  are  Better  and 
Cheaper  this  year.’ 

“We  raised  a  fund  of  $150,000  for  this  purpose.  We  had  two 
sales  events  backed  by  national  advertising — one  in  January 
and  one  in  March  1939. 

“We  did  move  a  lot  of  peas.  The  movement  was  nearly  three 
million  cases  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  and  over  three 
million  cases  in  excess  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

“Statistics  prove  that  the  volume  of  supply  very  definitely 
determines  price  level,  when  left  to  operate  alone  without  any 
other  influence.  But  the  volume  of  the  movement  is  affected 
more  by  distributors’  confidence  in  values  than  by  the  price  level 
itself. 

“When  a  distributor  knows  that  promotion  is  to  be  provided 
for  canned  peas  he  feels  safe  in  investing  in  them;  when  he  has 
invested  in  them  he  will  push  them.  He  will  invest  at  85c  and 
put  forth  effort  when  he  has  confidence,  while  he  will  not  invest 
at  65c  or  expend  effort  if  he  thinks  the  price  is  unstable. 

“The  confidence  restored  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  1938 
pack  year  carried  on  through  the  next  year.  Distributors  had 
found  canned  peas  reacted  profitably  to  promotional  efforts. 
So,  with  confidence,  they  continued  to  push  peas  even  without 
any  sales  event  being  scheduled  by  us.  But  we  continued  to 
keep  canned  peas  before  the  consumer  by  publicizing  canned 


pea  recipes,  and  thus  kept  the  field  fertile  for  the  efforts  of 
the  distributor. 

“When  this  year’s  program  was  planned  in  late  May,  we 
didn’t  know  we  would  have  a  28,000,000  case  supply.  We  knew 
only  that  the  planted  acreage  at  a  normal  yield  of  around  73 
cases  would  give  us  a  21,000,000  case  pack;  that  the  carryover 
would  be  around  3,000,000  cases  and  the  supply  would  probably 
be  24,000,000  cases.  Certainly,  no  distressing  situation  in  sight 
there,  with  a  movement  of  21,000,000  cases  for  the  year  just 
ending. 

“Our  committee  knew  that  canned  peas  had  the  confidence  of 
the  trade.  They  wanted  to  keep  it,  to  guard  against  losing  it. 
They  had  learned  that  it  is  unsound  to  depend  solely  upon  the 
accident  of  weather  and  crop  conditions  to  maintain  a  balanced 
statistical  position;  unsound  to  depend  alone  upon  factors  of 
supply  and  demand  to  maintain  confidence  and  a  reasonable 
market  level. 

“They  had  seen  the  movement  go  up  with  promotion  and  then 
decline  when  promotion  was  abated.  They  had  seen  that  pro¬ 
motional  events  generate  a  momentum  beyond  the  specific  period 
of  the  event,  but  that  without  renewal  such  momentum  would 
be  bound  to  die  out. 

“Since  distributors  already  knew  of  the  large  pack  and  supply, 
it  has  been  constructive  to  let  them  know  that  this  is  a  ‘regular’ 
plan  of  promotion,  not  founded  in  distress  and,  therefore,  not 
in  itself  indicative,  of  any  expectation  of  a  weaker  market.  And 
our  slogan  this  year  has  been  ‘Canned  Peas  for  Vitamins,  Variety 
and  Value’ — value,  not  cheapness.” 

In  commenting  on  the  campaign  to  date,  Mr.  Beale  explained 
that  distributors  had  taken  very  kindly  to  it,  that  they  had 
used  the  176,000  sets  of  store  display  material  prepared  for  the 
campaign,  and  many  had  tied  in  the  campaign  message  in  their 
advertising.  Price-wise,  a  study  of  statistics  definitely  shows 
an  advance  of  7%  cents  per  dozen  to  be  the  result  of  promotional 
activity  over  such  times  when  no  promotion  was  conducted. 

SPRAYING  AND  DUSTING  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK 

In  the  search  for  means  of  control  of  leaf  defoliation  diseases 
of  tomatoes  which  have  proven  detrimental  to  Indiana  Tomato 
canners  the  past  few  seasons,  R.  W.  Sampson  and  J.  Hartman 
of  Purdue  University  conducted  experiments  this  past  season. 
Mr.  Sampson  told  of  their  work  this  year  which  included  four 
different  experiments  in  different  localities  using  insoluble 
copper  sprays  and  dust,  which  gave  very  little  improvement  in 
yield  or  quality  over  the  check  plots.  He  explained  that  this 
past  season  was  not  a  favorable  one  on  which  to  base  their 
findings,  and  that  they  do  feel  that  the  work  has  provided  a 
basis  for  improvement  in  the  future.  In  1940  the  rainfall  was 
but  slightly  less  than  8  inches  as  compared  with  an  approximate 
average  of  16  inches  in  the  preceding  three  years  which  un¬ 
questionably  had  a  bearing  upon  the  results  of  their  work,  he 
reported. 

MILK  CONFERENCE 

The  ninth  annual  Western  Regional  Dairy  Conference 
was  held  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  November  13,  14  and  15, 
with  a  large  attendance  from  throughout  the  Pacific 
Slope.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meeting  was  an 
address  by  Dr.  Karl  Brandt,  self-exiled  professor  from 
the  University  of  Berlin,  who  dwelt  at  length  on 
Europe’s  food  conditions.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Food  Research  Institute  of  Stanford  University.  The 
dairy  outlook  in  America  was  outlined  by  Dr.  Thomas 
G.  Stitts,  head  of  the  research  and  service  departments 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Other  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  included  the  wage  and  hour  law  in  the  dairy 
industry,  dry  milk  production,  canned  milk  production, 
dairy  products  advertising,  California  milk  stabilization 
law  and  Federal  butter  grading.  Frank  P.  Rice, 
Chicago,  managing  director  of  the  evaporated  milk 
industry  was  a  speaker. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  CANNED  FOOD 
PURCHASES  FOR  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

(From  N.C.A.  Information  Letter  of  November  16th,  19U0) 


At  the  conference  on  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  11th,  Brig.  Gen.  Clifford  L.  Corbin, 
Chief  of  the  Supply  Division,  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps,  stated  that  for  the  contem¬ 
plated  enlisted  personnel  within  the 
next  year  expenditures  for  food  will  ap¬ 
proximate  $750,000  a  day,  approximately 
half  of  which  will  be  spent  for  non-per¬ 
ishable  foods,  including  canned  products. 
It  is  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  government 
services  will  be  able  to  buy  direct  from 
the  canners  in  carload  lots  and  to  antici¬ 
pate  requirements  sufficiently  in  advance 
so  that  quarterly  or  semi-annual  pur¬ 
chases  may  be  made.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  number  of  details  concerning 
specifications  and  inspection  will  need  to 
be  ironed  out  and  suggested  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  speci¬ 
fications  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  and 
to  work  out  a  system  of  inspection. 

Major  Paul  P.  Logan,  Chief  of  the 
Subsistence  Branch,  Suppy  Division, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Food  Committee,  Com¬ 
modities  Division,  Army  and  Navy  Mu¬ 
nitions  Board,  called  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  storage  problem  when 
purchases  are  made  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  desirability  of  working  out  a 


plan  whereby  goods  can  be  purchased  and 
withdrawn  from  canners’  warehouses  as 
needed.  He  mentioned  the  possibility, 
in  ihe  case  of  carload  bids,  of  eliminating 
the  clause  in  government  contracts  that 
gives  the  government  the  privilige  of 
taking  a  given  percentage  over  or  under 
the  amount  specified  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  MacKeachie  stated  that  when 
specifications  are  in  final  form  copies 
should  be  furnished  to  canners  with  each 
invitation  to  bid  or  be  made  available, 
through  a  bulletin  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  to  all  canners  desir¬ 
ing  to  bid.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Federal  specifications  should  be  the 
basis  for  government  buying,  but  that 
they  should  be  modified,  so  far  as  feasi¬ 
ble,  to  agree  with  commercial  practices. 

Mr.  MacKeachie  also  stated  that  it  is 
planned  to  develop  special  methods  for 
arbitration  that  will  be  agreeable  to  both 
the  canners  and  government  purchasing 
agencies.  This,  with  inspection  at  point 
of  shipment,  will  serve  to  meet  the  point 
raised  by  canners  regarding  rejections. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  performance  of  bonds.  Mr. 
MacKeachie  suggested  that  a  committee 
be  named  by  the  canners  to  consider  the 


question  of  bid  bonds,  performance  bonds, 
warehouses,  terms  of  payment,  and  other 
provisions  of  the  government  contracts. 

The  question  of  purchases  on  a  weight 
or  unit  basis  was  raised,  and  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  it  would  be  entirely 
feasible  in  the  invitations  for  bids  to 
state  the  weight  acceptable  for  each  unit 
and  thus  place  the  buying  on  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  unit  basis. 

With  reference  to  the  Walsh-Healey 
regulations,  Mr.  MacKeachie  stated  that 
the  Defense  Advisory  Commission  is  will¬ 
ing  to  ask  for  reasonable  modifications 
that  will  make  for  an  increase  of  govern¬ 
ment  buying  from  canners.  He  suggest¬ 
ed  that  with  the  adoption  of  such  modi¬ 
fications,  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  should  prepare  a  bulletin  to  all  can¬ 
ners  fully  explaining  the  application  of 
the  law  and  regulations  to  the  industry. 

Major  Logan  stated  that  the  army  is 
now  chiefiy  interested  in  purchases  of 
corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  green  and  wax 
beans,  lima  beans,  pears,  peaches,  pine¬ 
apple,  apples,  and  grapefruit  segments. 

In  connection  with  plans  to  centralize 
buying,  it  is  intended  to  segregate  the 
orders  by  products,  it  was  stated,  and 
invitations  to  bid  will  be  sent  only  to 
those  who  pack  such  products. 

The  committee  reconvened  after  the 
conference  and  President  Krimendahl 
announced  the  personnel  of  subcommit¬ 
tees  to  study  and  report  upon  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  canned  food  specifications 

(Please  turn  to  page  20) 


TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 


Used  hy  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 


Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 
UyiUfUHt^ 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO 


IjJ 
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PIONEERING  IN  NEW  PRODUCTS  NEEDED 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


The  date  of  issue  of  this  publication  as  you  read  it 
is  just  smack  between  the  date  of  Thanksgiving 
as  set  by  the  President  and  the  one  set  by  procla¬ 
mation  by  Governors  of  several  States.  Another  evi¬ 
dence,  if  needed,  that  we  still  function  as  a  democracy ! 

If  other  situations  are  needed  to  assure  us  we  are  not 
as  yet  regimented  into  anything  like  what  we  read 
about  as  existing  in  Europe,  let’s  re-read  excerpts  from 
“Editorials”  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Canning 
Trade. 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  Bruce,  Vice  President  of  E.  L. 
Bruce  and  Co.,  Memphis,  is  quoted  as  saying,  “We 
have  to  make  a  choice;  either  sell  our  products  on 
price  alone,  or  adverti.se  and  create  a  demand  for  them 
so  that  dealers  will  be  compelled  to  take  an  interest 
in  them.  Experience  has  shown  that  if  we  sell  on 
price  alone,  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  cut-throat 
battle  that  brings  profit  to  no  one.  Furthermore,  under 
such  circumstances,  we  are  compelled  to  stick  to  staple 
items  and  pass  up  the  possibilities  of  promoting  new 
and  improved  materials. 

.  .  .  Our  problem  is  that  if  we  spend  a  lot  of  money 
on  advertising  we  can’t  make  a  profit  because  of  the 
small  margin  of  profit  and  the  thinness  of  the  market. 
If  we  don’t  spend  any  money  on  advertising,  we  can’t 
make  any  money  because  our  price  level  must  go  down 
to  compete  with  any  and  all  kinds  of  hardwood  fioor- 
ings  and  other  materials.” 

Then  in  our  Weekly  Review  of  the  issue  mentioned 
we  read  of  the  luncheon  remarks  of  Carle  C.  Conway, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Continental  Can 
Company,  Inc.  He  said  in  part,  “If  the  founders  of 
today’s  industries  accomplished  what  they  did,  with 
their  limited  equipment  and  resources,  is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  why  the  present  managements,  with  ample  capital, 
established  businesses,  and  trained  men  in  every  de¬ 
partment  should  not  have  the  vision,  the  courage  of 
their  faith  and  the  daring  to  pioneer  again  in  better 
products  and  better  relations  with  their  employees, 
their  stockholders,  and  their  government  as  well?” 

It’s  very  true  our  editorial  comments  on  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Bruce  pointed  out  that  canners  may  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  effective  advertising  by  selling  their 
output  in  a  comparatively  small  district.  And  that  if 
their  orders  come  from  widespread  points,  they  will  do 
well  to  omit  all  advertising  expense.  This  argument 
is  sound  in  every  particular  except  it  does  not  allow 
any  margin  for  introductory  advertising  or  test  cam¬ 
paigns  which  in  many  instances,  have  proven  very 
valuable  in  finally  determining  whether  or  not  major 
expenditures  for  advertising  should  be  undertaken.  No 
one  can  quarrel  with  the  wisdom  of  such  trial  balloons 
of  merchandising  effort,  nor  do  they  challenge  the  as¬ 


sertion  that  thin  distribution  does  not  warrant  heavy 
advertising  expenditures.  However,  Mr.  Conway  strikes 
a  sound  note  when  he  advocates  the  pioneering  by 
canners  in  improved  products,  and  better  relations  with 
employees,  stockholders  and  the  government. 

In  every  stock  in  wholesalers’  warehouses  today  we 
find  new  products  or  old  ones  in  a  new  form.  Someone 
has  well  said  that  risk  is  the  price  of  progress,  but  no 
one  will  seriously  suggest  that  all  the  risk  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  should  be  taken  by  manu¬ 
facturers  other  than  canners.  Only  a  short  time  ago 
a  chocolate  manufacturer  published  a  recipe  for  “Toll 
House  Cookies,”  and  naturally  suggested  that  large 
cakes  of  his  chocolate  be  broken  into  small  bits  and 
added  to  the  cookie  mix  just  before  baking.  The  recipe 
went  over  in  a  big  way  and  what  happened?  Only 
this.  A  live  .manufacturer  placed  on  the  market  a 
ready-to-use  cookie  mix,  a  chocolate  manufacturer  pro¬ 
duced  his  chocolate  in  such  small  pieces  no  breaking 
was  required. 

Contrasting  with  this  the  attitude  of  the  average 
canner  we  find  but  few  canners  attempting  to  produce 
a  distinctly  different  breed  of  peas  for  canning  after 
the  pioneering  of  Minnesota  Valley  Canneries.  The 
production  of  a  different  strain  of  peas  for  canning  is 
not  impossible,  because  here  and  there  canners  are 
ready  to  market  under  their  labels  a  type  of  peas  as 
different  from  Green  Giants  as  these  peas  are  different 
from  the  average.  More  progress  in  originating  new 
strains  of  yellow  evergreen  corn  has  been  made  than  in 
any  other  field,  and,  still,  the  distinctly  different  strains 
are  not  as  yet  very  widely  evident.  In  green  beans, 
we  do  see  a  small  production  in,  we’ll  say,  handpacked 
and  trimmed  beans,  we  do  see  a  few  canners  experi¬ 
menting  in  packing  “Freshkept”  “Freshlike”  vege¬ 
tables,  but  we  still  find  but  very  few  attempts  to  market 
these  in  a  big  way.  The  canner  of  today  is  apparently 
loath  to  strike  out  in  new  fields  of  pack  or  distribution. 
Current  advertising  on  Planter’s  Peanuts  alludes  to  the 
time  when  peanuts  were  comparatively  unknown  and 
had  to  be  sampled  widely.  Ready-to-use  pie  crust  has 
been  on  the  market  for  twenty  years  or  more,  but  only 
recently  has  its  distribution  widened  and  profits  in¬ 
creased  tangibly.  Under  Gulf  States  Market  reports 
in  November  4th  issue  of  our  publication,  we  read 
that  the  okra  pack  this  season  was  short  and  sold  out 
so  fast  that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  to  be  had  at 
the  opening  prices,  while  the  little  unsold  is  being  held 
for  prices  considerably  above  the  opening  list.  We  read 
further  that  the  reason  for  the  shortage  is  that  the 
okra  acreage  was  drastically  cut  on  account  of  a  seem¬ 
ingly  big  carryover  from  last  season,  but  the  market 
absorbed  it  quicker  than  was  expected,  and  also  a  good 
portion  of  the  new  pack. 
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The  chances  are  great  that  the  carryover  and  a  good 
portion  of  the  new  pack  has  quickly  moved  into  con¬ 
sumption  because  of  the  growing  demand  for  okra. 
This  has  been  created  slowly  by  the  product  itself,  its 
general  excellence  and  adaptability  to  a  variey  of  uses 
in  cooking.  How  much  more  rapid  would  have  been  its 
adoption,  over  wider  areas,  if  the  canners  of  okra  had 
allowed  a  small  portion  of  each  canner’s  income  to  be 
spent  for  the  sampling  of  okra  in  markets  reasonably 
near  the  points  of  greatest  production  and  economical 
distribution  ? 

It’s  not  many  years  ago  when  daring  canners  of  to¬ 
mato  juice  served  it  as  a  treat  to  visitors  to  their  head¬ 
quarters  rooms  at  the  national  convention.  Some  hardy 
spirit  among  canners  may  this  year  dare  to  sample  in 
his  rooms  in  Chicago,  some  product  he  has  experi¬ 
mented  with  in  a  small  way  until  he  is  ready  to  try  for 
general  consumer  acceptance.  Take  for  instance  the 
matter  of  an  edible  soy  bean.  You  readers  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  will  admit  that  in  your  neighborhoods 
soy  beans  are  on  the  menus  of  many,  yet  how  many 
among  you  have  tried  so  far  to  raise  and  can  soy  beans 
commercially  ? 

As  a  class  of  businessmen  engaged  in  one  of  the 
greatest  businesses  in  the  world,  we  need  to  renew  our 
faith  in  ourselves,  our  initiative  and  our  ability  to 
take  it !  Surely  few  if  any  canners  have  ever  succeeded 
in  staying  in  business  for  any  length  of  time  without 
dreaming  dreams  of  what  they  might  do  if  they  could 
only  get  started.  And  their  dreams  have  not  always 
been  confined  to  increasing  the  sales  of  the  product 
which  was  keeping  their  factory  open  at  the  time.  In¬ 
stead,  one  after  another  has  made  his  experimental 
pack  of  this  and  that,  found  it  good  and  then  forgot 
about  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  a  manufacturer 
of  shortening  learned  last  year  that  housewives  were 
very  much  interested  in  recipes  by  means  of  which  they 
might  pep  up  their  baking  results.  Experimentation 
was  engaged  in  in  a  big  way,  a  basic  recipe  for  four 
different  cookies  was  evolved.  Various  ingredients 
were  decided  to  be  best  for  inclusion  in  the  recipe. 
Cookies  were  made  in  large  lots  and  housewives  were 
sampled  over  wide  areas.  Results  of  interviews  were 
carefully  tabulated  and  now  when  the  campaign  is 
ready  to  break,  the  manufacturer  is  assured  of  a  ready 
response  to  his  advertising  efforts. 

The  results  to  be  obtained  by  any  canner  who  pio¬ 
neers  in  producing  and  marketing  a  new  product  will 
be  just  as  certain  if  the  same  checks  with  housewives 
are  used  before  finally  starting  the  merchandising  cam¬ 
paign.  This  matter  of  putting  over  a  new  product  is 
not  complicated.  The  greatest  amount  of  time  lost  in 
any  such  affair  is  usually  that  lost  in  getting  started. 
In  the  weeks  to  come,  before  the  contracting  for  crop 
acreage  has  started,  decide  what  you  can  do  about  in¬ 
troducing  a  new  product,  or  a  refinement  in  some  one 
you  are  now  packing.  Get  your  field  men  in  on  the 
conferences  and  use  their  advice  as  well  as  the  ideas 
you  may  have.  Consult  any  brokers  on  your  list  in 
whose  judgment  you  have  confidence.  Be  the  leaders 
in  your  industry  that  the  housewives  expect  you  to 
be  and  your  sales  and  profits  are  bound  to  increase! 


Another  CRCO  Quality  Product 


PUMP  UNIT 


DISCHARGE  UNIT 

Crco  Hydro  Lift 


A  High-Speed  Lift  and  Conveyor  of 
Unusual  Capacity 


The  CRCO  Hydro  Lift  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  the  rapid  handling  of  peas, 
corn,  beans  and  similar  products  and 
gives  the  canner  a  high-speed  conveyor 
and  lift  of  exceptional  capacity. 

In  actual  operation,  the  CRCO 
Hydro  Lift  records  show  14,400  No.  2 
cans  of  peas  per  hour,  with  a  maximum 
lift  of  50  feet. 

Simple  in  construction — sturdy  and 
trouble-free. 


Get  complete  details,  specifications 
and  prices  now. 


€hisholm-Ryder  €o. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD.,  OGDEN.  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


PLEASE  SEND 
CH  Full  details  of  Hydro  Lift 
(m  Complete  Catalos  No.  31 

Name  . . . . 

Firm  . . . 

Address  . . . . 

City 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


SCUDDER  AND  MARTIN  SHOOT  WINNERS 

Carl  Scudder  of  John  S.  Mitchell,  Inc., 
Windfall,  Indiana,  was  high  gun  at  the 
clay  pigeon  shoot  held  at  the  Carmel  Gun 
Club  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Canners  Association  was  to  con¬ 
vene.  Ben  Martin,  Summit  Products 
Company,  Mt.  Summit,  Indiana,  took  the 
second  of  two  fine  guns  offered  as  prizes 
in  the  event.  The  day  was  cold  and 
blustery  and  the  boys  had  to  have  their 
shooting  eye  working  to  shoot  enough 
to  keep  themselves  warm.  Despite  the 
cold  it  was  an  enjoyable  event. 

PIEDMONT  REPRESENTATIVES 

R.  L.  James,  formerly  with  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  and  Bradley  Rid¬ 
er,  son  of  Kenneth  N.  Rider  of  Trafal¬ 
gar,  Indiana,  have  joined  the  sales 
force  of  Piedmont  Label  Company,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Virginia. 

WISCONSIN  REELECTS  OFFICERS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Canners  Association  held  at  the 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  November 
11th  and  12th,  a  closed  session  for  mem¬ 
bers  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
which  the  following  directors  were  elect¬ 
ed:  N.  J.  Lau,  Warren  Lee,  Robert 
Baker  and  Joseph  Weber.  The  hold-over 
directors  are:  J.  B.  Weix,  J.  L.  Albright, 
G.  J.  Hipke  and  R.  P.  Binzel.  At  the 
close  of  this  meeting  the  directors  met 
and  reelected  G.  J.  Hipke,  president; 
Jos.  Weber,  vice-president;  Warren  Lee, 
secretary;  N.  J.  Lau,  treasurer;  and 
Marvin  Verhulst,  executive  secretary. 

MICHIGAN  CANNERS’  SCHOOL 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Canners  and  Fieldmen  will  be  held 
at  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  on  January  8th,  9th  and  10th. 
The  program  is  now  being  arranged 
and  will  soon  be  available  from  H.  L. 
Seaton,  Extension  Specialist  in  Horti¬ 
culture,  at  the  above  address. 

JOHN  C.  LEONARD 

John  G.  Leonard,  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  representative  of  the  American 
Can  Company,  at  Ogden,  Utah,  died  on 
November  8th,  1940.  He  was  59  years 
old  and  was  one  of  America’s  most  pop¬ 
ular  salesmen  in  the  inter-mountain 
district. 

SPINACH  CROP  SHORT 

According  to  reports  the  fall  pack  of 
spinach  in  California  will  be  very  short 
and  hardly  enough  to  care  for  the  trade 
in  that  region.  A  number  of  packers 
have  already  withdrawn  from  the 
market. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  CANNERY 

In  the  worst  fire  in  recent  history  of 
the  village,  a  $25,000  blaze  leveled  four 
buildings  of  the  Wyoming  County  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Inc.,  at  Wyoming,  New 
York,  at  midnight,  November  12th.  The 
loss  included  $10,000  worth  of  machinery 
recently  installed  for  the  canning  of  ap¬ 
ple  juice.  The  fire  which  spread  through 
buildings  of  the  canning  company  threat¬ 
ened  nearby  dwellings,  started  in  a 
drier  apparently  from  an  overheated  kiln 
and  spread  rapidly.  Lack  of  water  pre¬ 
vented  the  village  fire  department  from 
checking  the  flames,  and  within  an  hour 
the  four  buildings  were  ablaze.  The 
plant  was  purchased  a  few  months  ago 
by  the  company  of  which  Ralph  Mesler 
of  Gasport,  New  York,  is  manager. 
Buildings  destroyed  were  a  two-story 
wooden  structure  40x100  feet  which 
housed  a  cider  mill  and  evaporating 
equipment,  another  two-story  wooden 
building  40x60  feet,  recently  equipped 
for  canning  operations;  a  brick  ware¬ 
house  40x50  feet  and  a  large  bin  contain¬ 
ing  10,000  bushels  of  apples.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  cases  of  apple  juice  and  hundreds 
of  cases  of  empty  cans  were  also  de¬ 
stroyed. 

McCLAY  GETS  HAXTON  ACCOUNT 

V.  L.  McClay  Company,  food  brokers 
of  Pittsburgh,  have  been  awarded  the 
account  of  Haxton  Canning  Company, 
Oakfield,  New  York,  for  the  Pittsburgh 
market. 

KERNS  HEADS  GROCERS 

Ross  H.  Kerns,  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  was 
formally  installed  as  president  of  the 
Retail  Grocers’  Association  of  Alameda 
County  at  a  meeting  held  at  Oakland  on 
November  13.  About  six  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  food  industry  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Herbert  H.  Sack,  of  Oakland, 
newly-elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  was  guest 
of  honor. 

MACCIONI  CELEBRATES  TOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

On  the  occasion  of  their  70th  anni¬ 
versary  October  1st,  L.  P.  Maggioni  & 
Company,  canners  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  re¬ 
ceived  a  tin  loving  cup  ingeniously  fabri¬ 
cated  from  cans  of  various  sizes  from 
the  American  Can  Company, 

LEAGUE  TO  MEET  IN  MARCH 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California, 
on  March  6th,  7th  and  8th,  according  to 
word  from  Miss  Sylvia  Kempton,  League 
Secretary. 


R.  A.  McCORMICK 

Roberdeau  A.  McCormick,  84  years 
old,  and  for  years  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  McCormick  &  Company,  Inc.,  spice 
and  extract  manufacturers  of  Baltimore, 
died  on  November  18th  in  a  local  hos¬ 
pital  after  a  short  illness.  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mick  became  associated  in  the  business 
with  his  brother,  Willoughby  McCormick, 
in  1891  and  for  many  years  served  as 
Vice-President  until  his  retirement  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  He  was  prominently 
identified  with  civic  affairs  and  served 
as  a  Director  of  the  Baltimore  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce,  a  member  of  that  As¬ 
sociation’s  Import  and  Export  Bureau, 
and  other  civic  activities.  Charles  P. 
McCormick,  company  president,  is  a 
nephew. 

NEW  CANNERY 

Construction  has  started  on  the  new 
cannery  of  Fair  View  Packing  Company, 
Hollister,  California,  which  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  time  for  1941  opera¬ 
tions. 

CONTINUE  C.  I.  BOARD 

The  Canners  Industry  Board  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  organized  at  San  Francisco  in 
1937,  when  the  canned  fruit  market  was 
in  a  bad  way,  is  to  continue  in  operation, 
according  to  a  decision  reached  at  a 
recent  membership  meeting.  In  its 
original  form,  the  Board  was  organized 
for  a  three-year  period  and  this  is 
nearing  an  end. 

CRADDOCK  BUYS  HICKMAN  CANNERY 

Edgar  A.  Craddock,  proprietor  of 
the  Union  City  Canning  Company,  Union 
City,  Tennessee,  has  bought  the  Hickman 
Canning  Company,  Hickman,  Kentucky, 
and  about  32,000  cases  of  this  year’s 
pack  of  tomatoes.  The  plant  is  to  be 
enlarged  and  equipment  installed  for 
packing  blackeye,  crowder,  and  sweet 
peas,  lima  and  green  beans,  spinach  and 
other  vegetable  before  another  season. 

RICHARD  FRANCIS  FATALLY  INJURED 

Richard  H.  Francis,  23-year-old  son 
of  General  Foods  Corporation’s  Presi¬ 
dent,  Clarence  Francis,  was  fatally  in¬ 
jured  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Gilroy,  California,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
November  18th.  He  had  been  working 
as  a  salesman  for  Best  Foods  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  was  on  a  business  trip  when 
the  accident  occurred. 

CANNED  FOODS  BUYER 

Joseph  G.  Ten  Eyck  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  canned  foods  buyer  for  National  Gro¬ 
cery  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  filling 
a  vacancy  caused  by  the  promotion  of 
Joseph  Simmins  to  the  Vice-Presidency. 
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TO  PLAN  DEFENSE  ROLE 

Organized  food  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  will  plan  a  definite  part  in 
national  defense  preparations  and  will 
discuss  how  this  industry  can  best  co¬ 
operate  with  the  government  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  national  unity  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  to  be  held  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  here  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  26  and  27,  President  Paul  S. 
Willis  has  announced. 

President  Roosevelt  has  already  been 
informed  of  the  desire  of  the  membership 
of  the  association,  which  is  made  up  of 
250  of  the  leading  food  manufacturers  of 
the  country,  to  cooperate  in  national 
defense,  Mr.  Willis  disclosed. 

“Our  membership  represents  an  annual 
sales  volume  of  approximately  four 
billion  dollars,  and  employs  more  than  a 
million  American  adults.  This  has  been 
developed  through  tremendous  research 
in  foods,  dietetics  and  distribution.  Inas¬ 
much  as  feeding  the  nation  is  our  first 
line  of  defense,  we  wish  to  do  our  part 
of  the  job  efficiently  and  in  complete  co¬ 
operation  with  the  government,”  Mr. 
Willis  said. 

The  three-day  convention  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  devoted  to  study  of 
national  unity,  trade  unity,  consumer 
unity  and  defense  unity. 

“In  order  to  cooperate  efficiently,  we 
must  ascertain  the  facts  involved  in  our 


participation  in  defense,”  Mr.  Willis 
declared.  “Manufacturers  of  grocery 
supplies  are  anxious  to  know  the  prob¬ 
able  influence  of  the  defense  program  on 
prices,  supplies,  priority  in  regard  to  raw 
materials  and  the  possible  effect  upon 
potential  plant  enlargements.” 

The  program  arrangements  of  the  con¬ 
vention  are  being  made  with  the  matters 
of  national  and  industrial  unity  foremost 
in  mind.  Among  those  already  scheduled 
to  speak  are  Clarence  Francis,  president 
of  General  Foods  Corporation;  James 
Nash,  authority  on  package  design; 
Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  general  counsel 
for  the  association;  Clayton  Whiteman, 
general  manager  of  Certified  Grocers  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  nation’s  largest  jobbers 
in  nationally  advertised  foods;  Arthur  C. 
Nielsen,  marketing  analyst;  Arthur 
Ramsdell,  vice-president  of  the  Borden 
Company,  and  Dr.  Mary  Bryan  of 
Columbia  University. 

William  F.  Mohan  of  the  Scott  Paper 
Company  is  chairman  of  the  program 
committee  for  the  convention.  Other 
members  are  John  Curlett,  McCormick  & 
Co.,  Baltimore;  William  A.  Dolan,  Wil¬ 
bert  Products  Company,  New  York; 
William  H.  Duff  II,  P.  Duff  &  Sons,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ;  L.  J.  Gumpert,  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc., 
New  York;  Austin  Igleheart,  General 
Foods  Corporation,  New  York;  Hart 
Johnston,  Wander  Company,  Chicago; 
Hanford  Main,  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany,  Long  Island  City;  Henry  Mueller, 


C.  F.  Mueller  Company,  Jersey  City; 
B.  C.  Ohlandt,  Grocery  Store  Products 
Sales,  New  York;  Arthur  Ramsdell, 
Borden  Company,  New  York,  and  Traver 
Smith,  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  New  York. 


PACIFIC  CAN  EXPANSION 

The  Pacific ‘Can  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  launched  work  on  the  erection 
of  two  branch  plants  in  the  State,  one 
in  the  east-bay  suburb  of  Oakland,  the 
other  at  Modesto,  an  important  agricul¬ 
tural  center. 


NEW  BROKERAGE  FIRM 

Frank  J.  Schackner,  427  West  Erie 
St.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  canned  food  broker, 
has  with  him  Oscar  Peterson,  late  of 
J.  B.  Inderrieden  Company,  both  cov¬ 
ering  the  Chicago  jobbing  trade. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Nov.  26th — Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
Independent  Retail  Grocers  Association. 

Nov.  27th — Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
Lions  Club. 

Nov.  28th — Rising  Sun,  Maryland, 
High  School  Assembly. 

Nov.  28th — Rising  Sun,  Maryland, 
Lions  Club. 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 

-1I» 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 
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WE  REPEAT- 


"^akma  Oii/i  Oum  Me<Uclm  ^ 

We  solicit  advertising  in  THE  CANNING  TRADE  on  the  basis  that  it  is  the  best  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  in  the  industry  (i.,e.,  it  produces  the  best  results)  because  we  believe  it  is;  and  we 
hold  that  belief  because  experienced  advertisers,  using  its  pages,  tell  us  so:  an  accumulation 
of  experience  over  the  years  that  demonstrates  that  truth,  beyond  guestion. 

The  answers  to  "How're  We  Doing?"  (given  in  our  issue  of  Nov.  4th,  as  you  recall,)  sup¬ 
port  that  truth  with  a  flattering  vote  of  confidence,  and  esteem — appreciation — showing  a  read¬ 
er  circle  of  4  to  5  to  one.  To  any  thinking  man  who  spends  money  in  advertising  those  two 
features  surpass  any  or  all  other  considerations. 

Then,  as  it  is  the  proven  best  advertising  medium  in  this  industry,  for  supply  men  of  all 
kinds,  it  ought  to  be  the  best  possible  medium  for  us  to  approach  those  supply  sources,  to  in¬ 
vite  them  to  use  its  pages,  and  so  profit  by  its  unique  close  association  with  this  great  industry. 
Knowing  it  as  they  do,  our  readers  wonder  that  the  pages  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE  are  not 
crowded  with  advertising  of  everything  needed  and  used  by  the  canning  industry.  In  fact  it  is 
not  a  compliment  to  the  ability  of  such  supply  men  that  they  are  not  using  the  best.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  they  do  not  insist  upon  their  advertisement  in  every  issue  which  goes  out  to 
this  big,  attentive  list  of  readers?  That  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  thing  for  every  one  of  them 
to  do,  especially  when  they  know  the  advertising  rates  are  so  very  moderate.  There  are  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  would  not  think  of  allowing  a  single  issue  to  go  without  their  message;  they  are 
supply  sources,  and  they  know  the  industry,  and  the  Journal. 

Where  are  the  others — particularly  at  this  time  when  local  and  state  canners  conventions 
are  meeting  and  orders  are  beginning  to  be  placed,  in  the  greatest  buying  season  the  industry 
has  ever  seen?  We're  taking  our  own  medicine — using  these  good  advertising  pages — to  find 
the  answer  to  that. 

Why  don't  they  use  the  best;  why  do  they  use  second,  third  and  fourth  grade  mediums  and 
pay  very  much  higher  prices  for  such? 

Supply  men  of  all  kinds  are  as  much  or  more  interested  in  that  as  we  are,  since  it  is  their 
own  money  they  are  spending.  Have  they  no  interest  in  the  returns  upon  such  expenditures? 

THE  CANNING  TRADE  has  been  an  open  book  for  upwards  of  60  years,  wedded  to  the  one 
defined  industry,  the  same  now  as  the  day  it  began.  Would  the  industry  have  continued  to 
support  it  as  it  has  unless  the  industry  wanted  it,  and  liked  it?  Other  mediums  have  come 
up  and  gone  down;  changed,  altered  or  adopted  new  ventures  to  represent,  but  all  alike  are 
seeking  the  advertisers'  dollars. 

You've  been  generous  with  those  dollars,  and  we  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  portion  spent 
with  us.  Are  we  selfish  now  in  seeking  to  insure  the  very  best  use  of  your  advertising  dollars? 

Every  week  THE  CANNING  TRADE  calls  upon  this  splendid  big  family  of  appreciative 
readers,  carrying  the  messages  of  news  and  information,  but  equally  important,  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  machines  and  supplies  which  you,  as  readers,  must  have.  It  would  gladly  take  the 
advertiser  along  as  it  visits  these  good  friends. 

Possible  advertiser,  have  you  read  this  advertisement? 

THE  CANNING  TRADE,  Baltimore,  Md.  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE,  Editor 


BECAUSE  —  It's  foolish  to  expect  one  insertion  to  be  seen — and  read — by  all  who 
might  be  interested!  Repeat,  if  you  expect  even  a  majority  to  "GET"  you  11 


THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Destruction  of  Winter  Vegetables  in  the 
South — Heaviest  Buying  Yet  To  Be  Done — A 
Quick  Glance  At  Some  Products — Watch 
Your  Canadian  Shipments. 

THE  MARKET — Market  operators 
speak  of  it  as  a  quiet  market,  due 
to  the  holiday  generally  in  force, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  point  out 
that  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
canned  foods  are  very  busy.  It 
now  appears  that  retailers  have 
been  running  on  very  short  stocks, 
feeling  that  they  could  buy  in  case 
lots  or  otherwise,  at  unchanged 
prices,  when  needed.  Now  they  see 
the  danger  of  this,  and  are  buying 
better,  and  this  is  making  the 
wholesale  distributors  hump  them¬ 
selves.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
prices  are  very  firm  and  tending 
upwards.  That  prices  can  move  in 
but  one  direction,  upwards,  is  the 
conviction  of  all,  but  the  break 
towards  higher  prices  is  slow  in 
coming.  If  the  gradual  apprecia¬ 
tion  can  be  continued  ultimately 
canners  who  hold  stocks  may  share 
in  the  better  prices.  The  one  fly  in 
that  ointment  is  the  approach  of 
freezing  weather  which  may  cause 
some  canners  to  unload,  but  frost¬ 
proof  warehouses  are  more  numer¬ 
ous  today  than  ever. 

In  that  matter  of  frost  an  im¬ 
portant  happening  took  place  in 
the  recent  blizzard-like  weather 
which  overspread  the  west  and 
southwest.  Reporting  for  the  Truck 
Crop  sections,  USD  A  Marketing 
Service  said  on  November  19th : 

“Early  and  severe  was  the  season’s 
first  major  cold  wave  which  struck  most 
of  the  country  last  week.  Snow  swirled 
into  the  mid- West,  and  frosts  bit  deeply 
into  the  Southland. 

In  Texas,  promising  crops  of  tender 
fall  vegetables — tomatoes,  peppers,  egg¬ 
plant,  and  snap  beans — were  practically 
ruined,  except  in  a  small  area  in  the 
eastern  tip  of  the  Lower  Rjo  Grande 
Valley.  Eastward  to  central  Florida, 
only  hardy  truck  crops  escaped.  Tender 
sorts  suffered  spotted  damage  as  far 
south  as  the  Everglades,  but  were  unin¬ 
jured  on  the  lower  East  Coast.  Supplies 
of  tomatoes,  green  peppers,  cucumbers. 


and  eggplant  will  be  sharply  curtailed, 
while  snap  beans  will  be  less  plentiful. 

Cold  weather  in  Arizona  and  frosts  in 
the  coastal  areas  of  California  were  not 
particularly  harmful,  but  low  tempera¬ 
tures  slowed  the  harvesting  of  lettuce  in 
Oregon  and  Idaho.  Celery  remaining  in 
the  field  in  Michigan  was  hit  hard  and 
even  some  trenched  stock  was  frozen. 

The  canned  foods  market  needs 
no  booster,  but  it  is  easily  possible 
that  this  loss  of  the  winter  vege¬ 
tables  will  turn  out  to  be  just  that. 
Now  is  the  time  of  year  when  con¬ 
sumers’  appetites  are  sharpened, 
and  as  they  now  have  purchasing 
power  far  beyond  anything  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  if  not  ever  before, 
canned  foods  will  feel  an  increased 
call  that  will  send  prices  up.  A 
firm  backbone  on  prices,  by  the 
canners,  is  all  that  is  needed. 

The  fact  that  Government  buy¬ 
ing  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  with 
the  consequent  steady  diminishing 
of  visible  supplies — which  cannot 
be  replenished  until  the  1941  can¬ 
ning  season  rolls  around — is  clearly 
seen  in  the  market,  and  ought  to 
be  included  in  your  selling  plans. 
And  be  on  your  guard :  efforts  now 
are  being  made  to  get  options  on 
canned  foods,  especially  in  10s 
cans,  on  the  condition  that  they 
may  be  exercised  if  they  get  the 
contract  or  rejected  if  they  fail  to 
do  so.  Don’t  tie  your  goods  up  in 
any  such  gamble,  or  at  least  de¬ 
mand  a  stiff  forfeit  in  the  way  of 
cash  against  the  option  if  you  do. 
That  will  prevent  you  from  being 
left  to  hold  the  bag.  There  is  no 
hurry  this  time  to  sell  what  stock 
you  have,  the  demand  will  become 
heavier  and  heavier  as  more  and 
more  plants  busy  on  defense  mat¬ 
ters  get  under  way,  and  more  and 
more  hands  are  employed,  with 
more  and  more  money  to  spend. 
There  is  no  chance  for  a  runaway 
market  on  canned  foods,  but  better 
prices  than  now  ruling  are  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  anything  can  be.  Play  it 
that  way. 

The  staple  vegetables  are  un¬ 
changed  in  prices,  but  the  better 
qualities  are  becoming  scarce  and 


the  market  on  each  nominal  as  a 
rule.  Standards  are  not  generally 
wanted,  either  by  Government, 
cafeteria  or  personal  buying,  since 
the  consumers  are  now  enjoying 
better  wages,  and  buying  better 
foods,  and  are  not  stopped  by  a  few 
pennies  more  per  can.  And  this, 
too,  can  only  increase. 

Canned  tomatoes  are  slowly  ad¬ 
vancing,  especially,  as  we  have 
said,  for  the  higher  qualities  which 
have  grown  very  scarce,  and  there 
is  even  noticed  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  difference  in  prices  between 
sections,  as  supplies  disappear. 

Canned  corn  is  very  firm,  and 
will  grow  firmer  as  some  of  the 
leading  quality  producing  sections, 
cut  short  on  the  packs,  are  cleaned 
out. 

Peas  are  meeting  a  steady  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  market  is  in  good 
shape. 

Green  beans,  and  wax,  are  finally 
feeling  the  upsurge  due  them  on 
account  of  the  increased  demand 
and  the  lighter  packs.  The  lima 
bean  crop  and  pack  did  not  come 
up  to  earlier  expectations,  and 
these,  too,  are  improving  in  demand 
and  price. 

The  Ozarks  opened  the  spinach 
market  too  low.  Their  crop  did 
not  warrant  the  moderate  prices, 
and  now  it  is  seen  that  other 
spinach  crops  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  California  now  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  withdraw  on  Fall  spinach, 
in  face  of  a  price  of  $1.20  on  21/2S. 
The  Ozarks  quoted  85c,  and  Balti¬ 
more  quoted  $1.00  on  this  item,  but 
these  prices  are  now  out.  Spinach 
has  come  into  a  greater  public  de¬ 
mand.  And  that  is  a  feature  which 
all  canners  should  thoroughly 
understand:  popular  demand  for 
spinach,  lima  beans,  green  and 
wax  beans,  pumpkin,  beets  and 
many  other  items  is  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  what  is  was  in  the 
old  days,  and  yet  the  statisticians 
continue  to  compare  present  crops 
and  packs  with  10  years  ago.  De¬ 
mand  is  what  makes  the  price,  and 
canners  should  do  their  share  to 
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help  those  prices  to  at  least  a  level 
where  some  profit  is  possible. 

Canned  fruits  are  in  good,  steady 
demand,  and  10s  in  this  instance 
are  unquestionably  nearly  cleaned 
up,  and  there  is  no  corner  here. 
Yet  the  mass  of  buying  is  still 
ahead  of  the  market — yet  to  come. 

Maine  had  a  sardine  pack  a  good 
million  cases  short  of  normal,  and 
now  traders  are  bemoaning  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  more  imported 
sardines  to  be  had.  They  not  only 
cannot  ship  to  this  country  but  they 
have  no  cans,  and  no  tinplate  to 
make  them  over  there.  California 
is  coming  through  with  some  relief, 
though  the  season  is  not  yet  old 
enough  to  say  that  definitely. 

Salmon,  which  had  a  better  total 
pack  than  first  expected,  has 
reached  tops  in  market  prices,  since 
export  and  domestic  demand  have 
cleaned  up  holdings.  There,  at 
least,  is  one  market  price  that  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  demand. 

Demand  is  beginning  to  come 
down  from  Canada,  and  we  warn 
our  canners  that  they  had  better 
get  a  copy  of  “The  Meat  and 
Canned  Foods  Act,”  respecting 
regulations  on  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  other  products,  since 
there  are  requirements  regarding 
the  size  of  cans,  and  the  labeling, 
that  must  be  met  before  the  goods 
will  be  admitted.  Send  for  a  copy 
of  that  pamphlet.  Address  Hon. 
J.  G.  Gardner,  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Better  in  Volume  and  Price- — Few  If  Any 
Soft  Spots — Outlook  Bright — Canners  Doing 
Their  Own  Bidding  on  War  Orders — Citrus 
Prices  Strengthen — Fruits  in  Demand. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Nov.  22,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — Improved  con¬ 
ditions  are  evident  in  the  market 
again  this  week,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  both  volume  and  prices. 
The  Thanksgiving  holiday  cut  into 
the  week’s  business  to  some  extent, 
but  aggregate  volume  was  much 
better  than  usual  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  Canned  citrus  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  have  been  the  “weak 
sister”  recently,  strengthened  on 


reports  of  curtailed  offerings.  In 
staple  lines,  moving  continued  well 
maintained  and  soft  spots  have 
practically  vanished.  Southern 
vegetables  look  better,  fruits  are 
firm  to  stronger,  and  fish  are  doing 
well.  Continued  heavy  buying  for 
the  Army  is  increasing  in  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  market  factor. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Jobbers  are 
belatedly  coming  into  the  market 
and  adding  to  inventories,  even  on 
a  rising  market,  being  definitely*  of 
the  belief  that  shortages  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  appear  inevitable.  The 
change  of  viewpoint  is  best  re¬ 
flected  by  the  current  comment  of 
an  agency  generally  regarded  as 
bearish  in  its  views,  which  says,  in 
part :  “The  two  most  noticeable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  eastern  vegetable 
markets  are  the  rapid  pace  of 
liquidation  of  the  major  items  and 
the  strong  upward  trend  in  prices. 
The  latter  is  not  unexpected  inas¬ 
much  as  canned  vegetables  have 
been  behind  other  commodity  mar¬ 
kets  for  some  time.” 

THE  MATTER  OF  “OPTIONS” — A 
number  of  factors,  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Army  canned  foods 
purchasing  program,  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  secure  options  on  No. 
10  canned  foods,  the  idea  being  that 
the  goods  would  be  taken  if  these 
operators  succeeded  in  getting 
government  awards,  and  the  op¬ 
tions  permitted  to  lapse  if  their 
bids  were  unsuccessful.  This  is  one 
of  those  “heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose”  propositions,  and  smart  can¬ 
ners  are  doing  their  own  bidding 
on  army  and  navy  contracts. 

CANNED  TOMATOES — The  market 
is  definitely  looking  better  this 
week,  and  recent  shading  on  2s 
appears  to  be  petering  out.  For 
prompt  shipment,  canners  in  the 
South  are  now  quoting  standard  Is 
at  40c,  2s,  571/2C;  21/2,  771/2-8OC, 
and  10s,  $2.50-$2.75,  as  to  brand. 
Extra  standard  2s  have  worked  up 
to  about  70c  for  known  brands, 
with  21/2S  at  $1.00  and  10s  at  $3.25, 
although  possibly  $3.15  could  be 
worked  in  a  few  instances.  New 
pack  Texas  tomatoes  are  offering 
for  prompt  shipment  on  the  basis 
of  40c  for  Is  and  60c  for  2s,  which 
does  not  make  these  goods  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  local  trade. 


BEETS  GO  HIGHER — Stimulated  by 
the  short  pack  and  relative  heavy 
sales.  New  York  State  new  pack 
beets  have  been  advanced.  Current 
offering  prices  are  as  follows: 
Fancy  diced,  2s,  671/2C;  21/2S.  80c; 
10s,  $3.00;  fancy  cut,  same  basis; 
fancy  Julienne,  2s,  721/2^;  21/2S, 
90c;  10s,  $3.10;  fancy  small  diced, 
2s,  .771/2C;  21/2S,  95c;  10s,  $3.40; 
fancy  medium  sliced  2s,  72i/2c; 
21/2S,  90c;  10s,  $3.15-$3.25,  f.  o.“b. 
New  York  State  canneries. 

KRAUT  FIRMING  UP — Increasing 
jobbing  demand  for  new  pack  New 
York  State  sauerkraut  is  reported, 
and  the  market  is  strengthening  as 
canners’  holdings  dwindle.  Prompt 
shipment  goods  are  reported  avail¬ 
able  this  week  at  52i/^c  for  2s,  60c 
for  21/^s,  and  $2.00  for  10s,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

PEAS,  CORN — Continued  strength 
in  these  staples  is  reported  this 
week,  with  prices  holding  un¬ 
changed  from  the  previous  week’s 
levels.  It  is  expected  by  many, 
however,  that  corn  prices  will  work 
higher  on  both  2s  and  10s,  and 
jobbers  have  been  anticipating  re¬ 
quirements  to  some  extent. 

SPINACH  —  New  pack  southern 
spinach  met  with  a  little  better  call 
this  week,  and  the  market  ruled 
steady.  Prompt  shipment  fancy  is 
holding  at  75c  on  2s,  with  21/2S  at 
921/2-95c,  and  10s  at  $3.50,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

SARDINES — With  Maine  canneries 
scheduled  by  law  to  close  December 
1st,  all  hope  of  any  real  pack  this 
season  has  been  abandoned.  Can¬ 
ners’  holdings  remain  light,  and  the 
market  is  strong  and  nominal  at 
$4.25  for  quarter  oil  key  cartons, 
$3.80  for  quarter  oil  key  decorated, 
and  $2.75  for  tomato  or  mustard 
keyless  wrapped,  f.  o.  b.  Maine 
cannery  point. 

SALMON  —  Offerings  of  fancy 
Alaska  red  salmon  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  are  not  large,  and  the  market 
is  strong  at  $2.50,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle, 
on  this  grade.  On  pinks,  canners 
continue  to  offer  at  $1.45,  with 
chums  at  $1.35  to  $1.40,  as  to  brand 
and  seller.  The  jobbing  trade  is 
picking  up  spot  stocks  of  reds  and 
pinks,  anticipating  a  firmer  market 
in  the  spring  when  demand  for 
salmon  normally  broadens. 
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CRANBERRY  SAUCE — Holiday  de¬ 
mand  for  cranberry  sauce  continues 
fairly  active,  and  the  market  is  in 
strong  position,  canners  quoting  2s 
at  $1.50  and  10s  at  $7.00  at 
canneries. 

CANNED  CITRUS  —  Reports  from 
the  South  this  week  note  a  sudden 
recovery  in  prices  for  canned 
Florida  grapefruit  segments  and 
juice.  This  firmness,  coming  on  the 
heels  of  a  weak  market  for  the  past 
fortnight,  is  attributed  to  the  pro¬ 
tracted  drought  which  reportedly 
has  retarded  the  development  of 
fruit  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Unless  rain  comes  soon,  the  reports 
say,  a  heavy  droppage  of  grapefruit 
may  be  looked  for,  which  would 
eliminate  bumper  crop  prospects. 
Canners  are  now  quoting  future 
fancy  grapefruit  segments  at  75c, 
with  broken  at  65c,  while  juice  is 
posted  at  47V^c  for  unsweetened 
and  50c  for  sweetened,  with  blended 
orange  and  grapefruit  juice  at 
521/2C  for  sweetened  2s  and  $1.20 
for  the  46-ounce  size.  Straight 
orange  juice,  sweetened,  is  posted 
at  the  same  levels  as  the  blended 
product.  Texas  packers  are  meeting 
the  Florida  quotations  on  both  seg¬ 
ments  and  juice  this  week. 

CANNED  FRUITS — No.  10  gOOds 
continue  to  work  into  firmer 
ground,  with  stocks  steadily 
dwindling.  Coast  reports  state  that 
No.  10  yellow  cling  pie  peaches, 
which  last  sold  at  $3.90,  f.  0.  b. 
cannery,  are  now  completely  sold 
out  of  first  hands.  Cling  peaches, 
21/2S,  are  strong  at  $1.15  for  stan¬ 
dards  and  $1.25  for  choice,  with  21/2 
to  5c  over  these  figures  asked  on 
sliced  fruit.  No  change  is  reported 
with  respect  to  pears,  cherries, 
fruits-for-salad,  or  pineapple.  Can¬ 
ners  are  still  getting  out  shipments 
against  orders  previously  booked, 
and  the  outlook  favors  a  somewhat 
higher  price  basis  on  carryover 
stocks  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

ILLINOIS  CANNERS’  SCHOOL 

The  Annual  Cannery  Fieldmen’s  School 
of  Illinois  canners  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Urbana,  Illinois,  on  December 
12th  and  13th.  The  school  is  usually 
in  the  nature  of  a  round  table  discus¬ 
sion  which  will  include  such  subjects 
as  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  peas  and 
asparagus. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Better  Make  Convention  Reservations  — 
Retailers  Like  Early  Thanksgiving — Trying 
To  Buy  For  Later  Delivery,  Canners  Reluc¬ 
tant  to  Sell — ^Tomato  Canners  Optimistic — 
Some  Pressure  On  Peas — Corn  Strong — 
Beet  Prices — Carrot  Pack  Disappointing — 
Fruits  In  Confident  Position. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Nov.  20,  1940. 

ONLY  EIGHT  WEEKS  AWAY  —  Is 
the  National  Canners  Association’s 
Annual  meeting  in  Chicago  along 
with  all  the  other  Associations  that 
meet  here  at  the  same  time.  If  you, 
Mr.  Reader,  have  not  secured  your 
hotel  reservations  for  that  week, 
January  20  to  24  inclusive,  you 
should  not  delay  further. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Illinois,  along 
with  thirty-one  other  States  of  the 
Union  celebrates  Thanksgiving 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  hence  this 
report  being  filed  one  day  earlier 
than  usual.  Retailers  seem  to  like 
the  early  date  and  our  large  State 
Street  stores  have  announced  that 
Christmas  Sales  will  begin  next 
Monday. 

The  canned  food  market  contin¬ 
ues  unchanged  and  an  unusual 
November  activity  has  prevailed 
the  past  two  weeks.  Some  of  the 
trade  are  beginning  to  anticipate 
their  wants  and  orders  have  been 
confirmed  for  shipment  immedi¬ 
ately  after  January  1st.  There  is, 
however,  a  noticeable  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  canners  to  record 
any  forward  bookings  even  from 
old  or  regular  customers. 

TOMATOES  —  One  of  the  supply 
men,  returning  from  the  Indiana 
Canners  Association’s  Fall  meeting 
in  Indianapolis,  last  Thursday  and 
Friday,  was  heard  to  remark :  “The 
convention  was  a  howling  success.” 

The  officers  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  are 
indeed  to  be  congratulated  in  hav¬ 
ing  arranged  and  presented  such 
an  able  and  interesting  program. 

The  market  is  unchanged.  Prices 
are  the  same  as  quoted  in  this 
column  in  the  last  two  issues.  It  is 
said  the  canners  generally  are  very 
optimistic  and  feel  that  all  the  to¬ 
matoes  unsold  in  Hoosierland,  will 
be  wanted  before  planting  time 
rolls  round  in  1941. 


PEAS — Some  slight  pressure  to 
sell  by  a  few  Wisconsin  canners  is 
the  feature  of  the  market.  This 
is  not  of  a  pronounced  character 
but  does  show  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  sellers  to  do  a  little  trading 
and  to  shade  prices  here  and  there 
a  bit  to  move  some  of  their  sur¬ 
pluses.  The  following  items  will 
be  the  first  ones  to  be  cleaned  up: 
No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  Alaskas, 
No.  1  tin  all  siftings  and  grades. 
No.  10  tin  all  siftings  and  grades, 
No.  2  tin  all  siftings  and  grades 
in  sweets. 

CORN — Some  belated  buying  is 
reported  on  No.  2  standard  cream 
style  white  with  a  little  business 
booked  at  67 1/^  cents  factory 
although  canners  generally  are 
holding  firm  at  70  cents. 

No.  1  tin  fancy  cream  style 
Country  Gentleman,  due  to  the 
scarcity  has  advanced  from  60 
cents  Illinois  factory  to  70  cents. 
No.  10  tin  corn  of  all  kinds  con¬ 
tinues  hard  to  find.  No.  2  whole 
kernel  yellow  is  holding  its  own 
with  a  limited  demand  for  what 
is  called  strictly  fancy  packing.  12 
ounce  vacuum  whole  kernel  yellow 
is  not  being  freely  quoted. 

SPINACH — No.  10  tin  spinach  in 
the  Ozarks  is  now  $3.00  factory. 
The  pack  is  not  progressing  in  a 
heavy  manner.  No.  21/2  tins  are 
still  obtainable  at  85  cents  factory 
with  No.  2  at  65  cents.  Chicago 
merchants  are  reported  to  have 
covered  their  wants  for  the  next 
several  months. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  No 
change  here.  Market  is  coasting 
along  with  steadiness  the  ruling 
factor. 

BEETS — Wisconsin  canners  who 
were  doing  some  shading  of  list 
quotations,  seem  to  have  recorded 
all  the  business  they  desired.  The 
market  is  firm  on  the  basis  of: 
No.  2  tin  fancy  cuts,  75  cents;  No. 
2  tin  fancy  sliced,  80  cents ;  No.  2i/4 
tin  fancy  cuts,  80  cents;  No.  21/0 
tin  fancy  sliced  85  cents ;  No.  10  tin 
fancy  cuts  $3.25,  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin. 

CARROTS — The  pack  was  not  as 
heavy  as  anticipated.  The  crop 
did  not  turn  out  well  as  the  car¬ 
rots  were  small  in  size  this  season. 
No.  2  fancy  diced  carrots  are 
quoted  at  70  cents  Wisconsin  and 
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a  fair  volume  is  being  recorded. 
Some  are  asking  as  high  as  75 
cents. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE  —  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania  canners 
have  advanced  quotations  and  the 
market  is  holding  firm  at  the  ad¬ 
vance.  New  York  State  canners  are 
not  anxious  to  make  heavy  sales 
as  all  claim  their  pack  this  year  will 
be  much  less  than  1940,  with  little 
or  no  carry-over.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  have  advanced  No.  10 
apples  to  $3.00  Coast. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE — No  change  in  this  market. 
Confusion  still  prevails,  with  the 
result  that  buyers  generally  are 
not  “warming  up”  to  contracts, 
preferring  to  purchase  for  nearby 
requirements  only.  Prices  are 
about  the  same  as  outlined  in  this 
column  last  week. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES — Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  seem  content  to  hold 
their  unsold  stocks,  feeling  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  trade  will  want  the 
goods.  The  market  is  quiet  but 
firm. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — All  reports 
from  the  Golden  State  have  a 
bullish  twang  to  them.  As  one 
broker  remarked :  “I  refuse  to  sub¬ 
mit  by  wire  any  counter  proposi¬ 
tions  from  my  Principal’s  list  as 
I  have  found  it  useless  and  a  waste 
of  money.” 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — All  berries 
are  working  into  a  very  strong 
position  and  soon  there  will  be  few 
left.  Pears  have  had  a  good  call 
of  late,  particularly  No.  10  tins. 
Oregon  prunes  seem  to  be  develop¬ 
ing  fair  interest. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — A  united  effort 
on  the  part  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers,  shippers  and  jobers,  has 
been  undertaken  to  secure  a 
Federal  investigation  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  “octopus”  in  proposing 
to  set  up  a  giant  control  coopera¬ 
tive,  purportedly  grower  -  owned 
group.  The  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association,  at  a  recent 
meeting,  passed  a  resolution  out¬ 
lining  and  condemning  such  a  move 
and  part  of  that  resolution  is 
quoted : 


“Whereas,  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  dependent  in  large 
measure  upon  the  stability  and 
prosperity  of  its  agriculture,  and 
“Whereas,  the  production  and 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  their  fresh  and  natural  state  is 
the  largest  single  factor  in  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture,  and 

“Whereas,  the  farm  value  of  such 
perishable  farm  produce  exceeds 
that  of  all  cereals,  animal  products, 
cotton,  tobacco  or  any  other  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  which  plays  a 
part  in  our  national  commerce,  and 
“Whereas,  there  is  evidence  that 
projects  are  now  being  inaugurated 
whereby  certain  corporation-con- 
trolled  distributive  agencies  seek  to 
monopolize  much  of  the  country’s 
produce  business, 

“Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we 
urge  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  several 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  their  Attorney  Generals,  to 
investigate  and  to  take  appropriate 
action  against  the  monopolistic,  as 
well  as  the  political  lobbying  and 
so-called  public  relations,  activi¬ 
ties  of  chain  store  and  other  mass¬ 
buying  organizations  which  may  be 
in  violation  of  federal  and  state 
anti-trust  and  fair-trade  statutes.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Crops  Report — Canners  Slow  to  Advance 
Prices — ^The  Peach  Pack — ^Tomato  Canning 
Ends  and  Many  Canners  Are  Sold  Out — 
Sardine  Situation  Muddled — Orange  Juice 
Pack  and  Prices. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  20,  1940. 

CROPS — The  November  report  of 
the  California  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service,  in  which  the 
United  States  and  the  California 
Departments  of  Agriculture  co¬ 
operate,  reviews  the  fact  that  late 
maturing  fruit  and  nut  crops  in 
this  State  were  favored  by  good 
weather  in  October.  A  rain  late 
in  the  month  was  somewhat  detri¬ 
mental  to  unharvested  grapes  but 
was  followed  by  drying  weather 
which  reduced  possible  damage. 


Deciduous  fruits  had  largely  been 
harvested  when  the  rain  came,  as 
had  likewise  been  beans  and  other 
field  crops. 

The  harvesting  of  apples  has 
been  completed,  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  production  for  the  year  esti¬ 
mated  at  6,608,000  bushels,  as 
against  8,024,000  bushels  in  1939 
and  7,364,000  bushels  in  1938.  The 
crop  was  the  lightest  since  1934. 
The  apple  crops  of  both  Oregon  and 
Washington  were  larger  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  Figs  were 
largely  harvested  before  the  Octo¬ 
ber  rain,  with  82  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop,  or  the  largest  in  recent  years. 
The  harvesting  of  olives  is  well  un¬ 
der  way,  the  crop  being  favored  by 
cooler  weather.  Growers  report 
76  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  or  the 
largest  in  years.  Bartlett  pear 
production  for  the  year  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  193,000  tons,  as  against 
221,000  tons  last  year,  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  36,000  tons  of  varieties 
other  than  Bartletts.  The  grape 
crop,  now  harvested  except  for  a 
few  late  table  varieties,  has  an  es¬ 
timated  production  of  2,281,000 
tons,  against  a  production  of 
2,228,000  tons  in  1939. 

MARKET — A  steady  business  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  done  on  canned  fruits 
but  no  price  changes  have  been 
made  of  late,  despite  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  that  increases  are 
in  order.  Many  canners  hold  that 
when  canners  pay  $20  a  ton  for 
cling  peaches,  for  example,  these 
should  be  sold  at  $1.45  to  $1.50  a 
dozen  for  No.  2i/^  choice.  The  mar¬ 
ket  at  present  is  $1.25  to  $1.35,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  pack  sold 
for  less.  Incidentally,  some  pac¬ 
kers  are  getting  just  as  much  for 
their  choice  grades  in  peaches  as 
for  fancy.  Interest  in  canned 
peaches  has  been  centered  largely 
of  late  in  the  No.  10  size  and  it  is 
on  this  that  most  of  the  price 
changes  have  been  made  in  recent 
weeks.  The  peach  packing  season 
was  a  very  short  one  this  year  and 
this  accounts  for  the  short  supply 
of  fruit  in  this  size  container.  The 
No.  10  line  in  almost  every  plant 
ran  to  capacity  but  with  the  season 
a  couple  of  weeks  shorter  than 
usual,  the  output  of  peaches  in  this 
size  fell  below  normal.  The  demand 
for  peaches,  and  other  fruits  in  this 
size  are  heavier  than  usual,  and 
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the  available  supply  promises  to  be 
exhausted  long  before  the  1941 
pack  becomes  available.  The 
Government,  and  other  large  users, 
will  have  to  turn  to  the  No.  21/2 
size  and  canners  anticipate  a  heavy 
run  on  this.  A  rather  steady  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done  all  the  time  on 
apricots  and  pears,  with  holdings 
quite  firmly  held.  Cherries  have 
been  getting  little  attention  of  late 
but  this  is  nothing  unusual  for  this 
time  of  the  year. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  packing 
season  is  at  an  end  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  selling  season  for 
quite  a  few  canners.  Many  are 
completely  sold  out  and  others 
have  comparatively  light  stocks  on 
hand.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
rgeular  pack  tomatoes,  but  of  to¬ 
mato  paste,  and  tomato  products 
in  general.  Figuring  on  Govern¬ 
ment  bids  is  active  in  the  offices  of 
the  larger  packers. 

SARDINES — The  California  canned 
sardine  situation  is  a  rather  mud¬ 
dled  one.  The  marke  on  one- 
pound  ovals  is  fairly  firm  at  $3.25 
to  $3.60  a  case,  but  the  prices  seem 
to  run  a  wide  range  on  No.  1  tails. 
Some  opened  at  $2.25  on  this  size, 
feeling  that  even  this  price  was  too 
low,  but  others  quickly  quoted 
$2.15  and  sales  are  reported  for 
less.  All  this,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  catch  is  proving  disappointing. 
In  the  San  Francisco  and  Monterey 
districts  the  catches  are  below 
those  of  last  year,  but  southern 
California  is  making  a  better  show¬ 
ing  than  a  year  ago.  At  that  time, 
catches  there  were  light.  Most 
disappointing,  however,  is  the  size 
of  the  fish.  For  years,  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  small  fish  caught  and 
this  year  the  percentage  is  very 
high.  Fisheries  experts  point  out 
that  when  sardines  less  than  eight 
and  a  half  inches  in  length  are 
taken  it  means  that  sardines  are 
taken  which  have  never  spawned. 
Good  size  canning  fish  run  from 
6,000  to  7,000  to  the  ton.  When 
fish  which  average  but  a  couple  of 
inches  shorter  are  taken  it  means 
that  it  takes  from  12,000  to  15,000 
to  weigh  a  ton.  So,  to  many,  the 
future  of  the  sardine  industry  as 
presently  conducted,  is  none  too 
bright. 


SALMON — A  feature  of  the  week 
has  been  the  withdrawal  of  canned 
salmon  prices  by  the  Alaska  Pac¬ 
kers’  Association.  This  concern  but 
recently  advanced  its  price  on 
Alaska  Reds  to  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUICE — The  pack  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  orange  juice  was 
completed  about  three  weeks  ago 
and  estimates  place  this  at  about 
one  million  cases,  or  well  above 
that  of  the  past  two  years.  It  may 
even  exceed  the  record  pack  of  1937 
when  it  amounted  to  1,058,725 
cases.  Prices  for  this  year’s  pack 
have  ranged  around  70  cents  for 
12-ounces,  $2.40  for  46-ounces,  and 
$4.60  for  No.  10.  The  pack  is  said 
to  be  of  better  quality  than  ever, 
owing  to  the  especially  fine  fruit 
available  and  to  improved  proces¬ 
sing. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Business  Has  the  Green  Light  —  Shrimp 
Getting  Scarce  —  Canned  Shrimp  Market 
Strong — Coldest  Weather  in  Years — Oyster 
Pack  Expected  To  Be  Short. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  21,  1940. 

INDUSTRY  HAS  THE  GREEN  LIGHT 
— With  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  day  having  been 
disposed  of  by  the  Presidential 
election  of  November  5,  traffic  has 
been  cleared  for  business  and  the 
“Go  Ahead”  signal  appears  in  front 
of  us. 

Business  has  been  held  back  for 
several  months,  due  to  industry 
taking  time  out  for  National  poli¬ 
tics,  and  it  is  perfectly  all  right, 
because  it  is  our  civil  right  and 
duty  to  take  interest  in  it ;  but  the 
question  having  been  now  settled, 
let  us  forget  our  differences  and  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheels  of 
industry  and  push  it  to  recovery. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  expressed  their  choice  of  a 
leader  by  their  suffrage,  the  big 
question  has  been  .decided,  so  let 
us  all  unite  in  the  common  cause 
of  making  America  big,  safe,  and 
free  for  Americans. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  are  scarce  and 
they  will  be  more  scarce  as  the 
season  for  them  winds  up  and  the 


weather  turns  cold.  Shrimp  is  a 
hot  weather  crustacean,  and  as  the 
weather  getsi  cold,  they  go  into  the 
deeper  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  it  is  warmer,  or 
they  migrate  to  warmer  climates. 
This  applies  to  the  adult  or  jumbo 
shrimp,  for  the  smaller  or  young 
shrimp  remain  in  the  bays  and 
bayous,  and  they  bury  themselves 
in  the  mud  when  the  weather  is  too 
cold. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  oysters 
have  the  upper  hand  of  the  sea 
food  situation,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  more  in  demand,  which 
accounts  for  the  reduction  in  the 
consumption  of  shrimp. 

Somehow  or  other,  nature  seems 
to  exert  itself  and  the  eating  habits 
of  the  human  race  seem  to  change 
with  the  season  to  some  extent.  At 
any  rate,  the  consumption  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  is  greater  when 
they  are  in  season,  which  is  no 
doubt  caused  by  them  having  a 
greater  appeal  to  the  appetite  of 
the  people. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is 
strong  at  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  small;  $1.10  for  No.  1  medium; 
and  $1.15  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  with  reports  of  packers 
having  booked  orders  at  a  higher 
price,  which  indicates  an  advance 
in  the  price  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  shrimp  should  not 
advance. 

OYSTERS  —  The  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  last  Saturday  took  a 
dip  to  24  degrees,  which  is  the 
lowest  we  have  had  for  that  day 
since  1872,  when  it  dipped  to  30 
degrees. 

In  glancing  at  the  weather  re¬ 
ports  from  other  cities  on  last 
Saturday,  the  16th,  we  find  that 
Jacksonville,  Florida  had  22  de¬ 
grees  ;  Atlanta,  Georgia,  19  degrees ; 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  15  degrees; 
and  Meridian,  Mississippi,  16  de¬ 
grees,  which  was  colder  weather 
than  we  had. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Northern 
cities  had  warmer  weather  than 
in  the  deep  South,  for  instance 
Meridian  and  Birmingham  each 
had  colder  weather  than  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  21  degrees  and  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  17  degrees.  Can  you 
beat  it? 

The  weather  here  has  moderated 
considerably  this  week,  but  it  is 
still  cold  enough  to  call  it  Winter. 
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The  oysters  on  the  reefs  have 
taken  on  a  good  deal  of  meat  and 
if  they  continue  to  get  fat,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  will  be 
ready  to  can. 

However,  Alabama  will  do  very 
little  canning  of  oysters  this  sea¬ 
son,  because  the  reefs  are  closed 
to  dredging  and  not  many  oysters 
can  be  produced  with  tongs,  especi¬ 
ally  if  they  are  not  plentiful  on  the 
reefs,  like  they  are  now. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  will 
can  oysters,  but  the  pack  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  subnormal,  on  account 
oysters  are  somewhat  scarce. 

GRADE  LABELING  PROBE 

Consumers’  opinions  on  the  grade  label¬ 
ing  of  canned  food  products  will  be 
studied  during  the  next  few  months  in  a 
number  of  large  cities  throughout  the 
country,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice  announced.  To  be  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  several  universities,  the 
proposed  survey  will  be  directed  by  Dr. 
Alice  B.  Edwards,  formerly  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association,  whose  appointment 
also  was  announced. 

At  selected  retail  food  stores  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  study,  consumers  who  purchase 
Government  grade-labeled  canned  foods 
will  be  handed  a  questionnaire.  Through 
the  information  obtained  from  these 
questionnaires,  as  well  as  from  other 
sources,  the  Service  hopes  to  determine 
the  kind  of  canned  food  products  con¬ 
sumers  buy,  and  whether  the  housewife 
was  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the 
Government-graded  canned  products  and 
would  purchase  them  again. 

Simple  grade  terms  on  the  labels  of 
canned  foods  have  helped  consumers  to 
identify  quality  and  to  pay  on  the  basis 
of  quality.  The  grade-labeling  program 
has  received  an  additional  impetus 
through  the  “continuous  inspection”  ser¬ 
vice  recently  inaugurated  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Under  agreements  with  five 
canning  concerns — two  in  California,  one 


in  western  New  York,  one  in  Michigan, 
and  one  in  Florida — ^the  entire  pack  is 
inspected  at  each  step  of  the  canning 
process  by  Federal  inspectors.  A  large 
part  of  the  season’s  pack  carries  direct  to 
consumers  such  officially  certified  desig¬ 
nations  on  the  labels  as  U.  S.  Grade  A, 
U.  S.  Grade  B,  and  U.  S.  Grade  C. 

The  opinions  of  consumers  who  buy 
canned  products  bearing  the  Government 
grade  designations  will  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  the  future  course  of 
“continuous  inspection.”  Miss  Edwards, 
who  will  direct  the  survey  and  correlate 
the  findings,  has  had  extensive  experience 
in  teaching  at  several  colleges  and  uni» 
versities,  and  holds  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Education  from  Columbia  University. 
Her  appointment  becomes  effective 
November  23. 

“Miss  Edwards’  outstanding  service  in 
the  interest  of  consumers  admirably  fits 
her  for  this  position,”  said  C.  W.  Kitchen, 
Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  in  announcing  her  appointment. 
“As  a  representative  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  she  has 
participated  in  numerous  conferences  of 
representatives  of  national  business  and 
professional  organizations  dealing  with 
problems  of  standards,  labeling,  and 
methods  of  merchandising.  She  is  a 
representative  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Consumer-Retailer  Council.  Her 
contributions  to  the  current  literature  of 
consumer  purchasing  are  outstanding  in 
this  field.” 

TO  AID  U.  S.  FOOD  BUYING 

With  Hector  Lazo,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Cooperative  Food  Distribu¬ 
tors  of  America,  and  John  A.  Logan, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains,  directing  operations,  the 
Food  Procurement  Advisory  Commission 
has  been  set  up  by  food  distributing 
organizations  to  assist  in  the  food  phases 
of  the  national  defense  program. 

The  new  industry  group  is  taking  a 
census  of  food  buyers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  will  be  prepared,  on 
demand,  to  make  available  to  national 
defense  agencies  the  counsel  of  these 
purchasing  executives  with  respect  to 
any  food  procurement  problems  which 


may  arise.  The  group  will  also  be  in 
position  to  make  available  to  federal 
agencies  temporary  personnel  which  may 
be  needed  to  aid  in  the  food  buying 
program. 

A  third  vital  aim  of  the  new  committee 
is  compilation  of  a  complete  record  of 
food  warehouse  space  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  which  might  be  utilized,  on  de¬ 
mand,  by  federal  bureaus.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  at  this  time  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  troops  are  moving  into 
some  camps  which  are  still  under  con¬ 
struction,  and  conceivably  lacking  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  the  storage  of  foods. 

All  of  the  major  food  distributing 
groups  are  participating  in  this  new  in¬ 
dustry  program,  it  is  reported. 

William  H.  Tyler,  of  Tyler  &  Simpson 
Co.,  Fort  Worth  wholesale  grocers,  is 
chairman  of  the  Wholesale  Trades  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  which  is  cooperating 
in  the  defense  program. 

CONFERENCE  ON  CANNED  FOOD 

PURCHASES  FOR  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
of  the  Federal  Board  of  Specifications 
and  of  a  committee  to  study  and  report 
upon  contracts.  These  committees  will 
report  at  another  meeting  of  the  full 
committee,  which  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  November  19,  to  determine  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  that  will  be  submitted  to 
Mr.  MacKeachie. 

Mr.  MacKeachie  had  requested  that  a 
small  committee  be  named  to  maintain 
continuous  contact  with  his  office,  and 
arrangements  with  regard  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  made  at  the  meeting  on 
November  19. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of 
the  canners’  committee  were :  Frank 
Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  B.  C.  Olney, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Fred  A.  Stare,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Wis. ;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Ore.; 
E.  D.  Clark,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Victor  H. 
Elfendahl,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Elvon  Musick, 
Sas  Fransisco,  Calif.;  Preston  McKinney, 
San  Fransisco,  Calif.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove, 
LeSueur,  Minn.;  Howard  A.  Orr,  Circle- 
ville,  Ohio;  Harry  L.  Cannon,  Bridge- 
ville,  Del.;  Carroll  Lindsey,  Highlands 
City,  Fla.;  Richard  Botley,  Honolulu, 
T.  H.;  John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Me.; 
H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio. 


.  .  .  YOUR  PULPING  LINE 

YIELD  EXTRA  PROFITS 

When  Langsenkamp  Equipped 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Either  Single  or  Doable  Cat 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 


\  •  Langsenkamp  Pulpers  and  Flnlsh- 

■  %  A  ers  assure  greateryield — more  units 

Pto  sell;  a  higher  quality —  a  better 
price/anincreasedhourlyand  daily 
production— lower  unit  cost.  They 
also  consume  less  power  and  re¬ 
quire  less  upkeep.  Langsenkamp 
units  reduce  the  outgo  and  in¬ 
crease  the  income — the  surest 
way,  thus  far  known,  to  establish 
a  profit  margin.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  the 
answer  to  the  necessity  for  lower  production 
costs. 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


A  better 
pulper  or 
Finisher  for 
any'desired 
capacity. 


Write  for  catalog  ai 
further  particulars 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO 

"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”;  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.70 

2.86 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.66 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.36 

2.60 

2.30 

2.30 

2.36 

^40 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.66 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.26 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.80 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  28 . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.06 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low  High  Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

. aiV.  1.00 

.90  1.00  .  . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2. 

-  .87% 

.90 

.80  .90  . 

No.  10  . 

.  6.26  ■ 

6.60 

nominal  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.77%  .80  _  _ 

No.  10  . 

nominal  . 

. 9214  1.00 

.90  1  07%  .  ,  ,,  . 

No.  10  . 

. 

nominal  . 

F.v  Std  No.  9. . 

. 76 

.86 

.76  .85  . 

No.  10  . 

. .  6.00 

nominal  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70  .76  . 

No.  10  . 

_  4.40 

4.60 

nominal  .......  ...... 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

.  6.60 

6.75 

nominal  ....... 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.80  .  . 

No.  10  . 

.  6.60 

nominal  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 86 

.86  . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.00 

.95  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

.  5.10 

5.25 

nominal  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 77% 

.85 

.76  .86  . 

No.  10  . 

.  4.85 

nominal  . 

. 67% 

.70 

.67%  .70 

No.  10  . 

nominal  .  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 86 

1.00 

.96  1.00  . , 

No.  10  . 

.  6.00 

nominal  . 

.77% 

.80 

.76  .80 

No.  10  . 

. .  4.8.6 

nominal  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 67% 

.70 

.70  . 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

nominal  . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

1.00 

1.15 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

5.25 

5.60 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.82% 

.76  .85 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

3.90 

3.75  . 

4.00 

4.50 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.72% 

.70  .77% 

.76 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.75 

3.25  3.50 

3.76 

4.00 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 

1.15 

1.70 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

5.50 

nominal 

6.00 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 

.85 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 

.75 

.90 

.85  . 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.25 

.67% 

.75 

No.  10  . 

2.25 

3  40 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.15 

1.50 

nominal 

No.  10  . ,  , 

5.25 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

.62% 

.76 

No.  fO  . 

3.00 

3.76 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.40 

1.52% 

1.35  1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

7.50 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.15 

1.26 

1.20  1.30 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.05 

1.20 

1.10  1-30 

1.26 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.80 

.85 

.90  . 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4  75 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.65 

^75 

.72%  .80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3  75 

No.  2  Soaked . 

.67% 

.65 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

7214  1  60 

1.06 

No.  2%  . 

'  “* 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

4.00 

Cut.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

75 

No.  2%  . 

.86 

.95 

.80  . 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.75 

3  25 

Sliced.  No.  2 . 

.721/. 

.80  . 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

1.00 

.86  . 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.75 

3.35 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

.70  . 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.50 

3.60 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 

.70 

No.  10 . 

3.10 

CARROTS 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.76 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.60 

. 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

.66 

.70 

.67%  .76 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.60 

3.26  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.16 

1.06  1.20 

i.bo 

1.10 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1  Tall. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


'".72%  ™.'85  '".'fo 

2.36  2.76  2.00  2.36 


'irio 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2 . 

. 85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  4.25 

4.50 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

. 60 

.77% 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2b . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  8s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2b...._..... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

10s  . 


1.30 

1.35 

1.30 

1.15 

1.25 

1.10 

1.07% 

1.16 

1.06 

1.02% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

.96 

.90 

1.02% 

.90 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.97% 

.87% 

.90 

.86 

.85 

.80 

5.25 

5.00 

4.00 

4.60 

4.50 

4.25 

4.25 

1.32% 

1.56 

1.30 

1.20 

1.25 

1.25 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.06 

1.06 

.90 

.96 

.85 

.85 

.80 

5.25 

4.76 

4.50 

4.16 

.90 

.95 

.90 

.80 

.80 

.75 

.72% 

.72% 

4.50 

4.30 

4.75 

4.16 

4.26 

4.00 

.72% 

.76 

.57% 

.60 

.60 

3.00 

3.00 

2.50 

.57% 

.65 

.65 

2.50 

3.25 

1.50 

1.36 

1.60 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

.92% 

.97% 

1.00 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.85 

.86 

.90 

6.76 

5.26 

6.60 

6.26 

6.00 

5.26 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.45 

--■nil 

1.40 

1.85 

1.46 

1.15 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.75 

.85 

.96 

.76 

.85 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.65 

PUMPKIN 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

.70 

No.  2% . 

. 82% 

.85 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

2.85 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

55 

.70 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.62% 

.75 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  . . . 

.  2.00 

2.25 

2.75 

2.65 

2.76 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

. 76 

.77% 

.65 

.80 

1.10 

No.  2%  . . 

. 92%  1.00 

.86 

1.06 

1.26 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

3.00 

3.76 

4.10 

4.26 
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Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continasd 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Noi.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limaa. 
Triple,  No.  2......-..........— 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack. — . — 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATOES 


Fancy,  No, 
No.  2% 
No.  10 


.85  .85 

.90  1.10 

.97%  - 


.75  . 

.96  . 

.87%  .90 
3.05  3.25 

.85  . 

1.07%  1.10 
3.50  . 


.75 

1.00 


No.  2  .. 
No.  2% 
No.  10 

Std..  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  ., 
No.  10  ... 


.  2 . . 

. 96 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

1.05 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

.  3.60 

4.00 

3.75 

4.50 

4.00 

No.  1 . 

. 60 

.46 

.47% 

.75 

. 70 

.80 

.75 

.85 

_  1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.15 

1.16 

.  3.25 

3.50 

3.00 

3.75 

3.35 

Solid  Pack 

1.16 

1.35 

4.35 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 

No.  303  Cyl . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 

No.  3  Cyl . 

No.  10  . 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 


With 

puree 

.37% 

.42% 

.42% 

.62’ f. 

.62% 

.68% 

.70 

.62% 

.70 

.72’ i 

.75 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.95 

2.70 

3.20 

2.70 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.38 

.60 

.42% 

.45 

2.80 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.36 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.60 

2.76 

2.76 

3.00 

2.86 

3.00 

.62% 

.45 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

2.60 

3.00 

2.70 

3.26 

2.75 

2.85 

.75 

.75 

1.06 

3.50 

3.75 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.76  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.36  3.60 


2.90  3.(  0 

3*. '26  '3. 31 


Elastern 
Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10.....„..............,_  . 

Std.,  No.  10 _  _ 

Pie,  No.  10 . .  . 

Water,  No.  10 . . . 


Central 
Low  High 


West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

1.80 

1.86 

1.26 

1.80 

1.16 

1.17% 

4.76 

4.90 

4.30 

4.60 

3.76 

3.90 

3.00 

8.10 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey..  No.  10. . . . 

Choice,  No.  10.. . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


1.86  1.86 


l".65  1.90 

'iVso  'i'.'i'o 


PINEAPPLE  Cuban 

No.  1  Flat . .  . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26  . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


1.90 

.  1.66 

1.75 

.  1.62% 

1.66 

.  6.16 

6.26 

.  6.60 

6.76 

.  4.90 

6.00 

.  3.60 

3.76 

.  3.26 

4.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

.  .80 

.80 

.  .86 

.80  .  1.30 

i.42% 

.  1.60 

1.70 

4.26  _  6.36 

6.60 

4.25  .  6.76 

6.00 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


Buffet 
No.  211. 
No.  2  ... 
No.  2% 
47  oz.  .... 
No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 


.46 

.60 


.80 

. S7% 

.  1-82% 

2.05 

.  2.06 

4.25 

.  4.16 

1.60 

1.70 

.  1.66 

7.60 

.  6.00 

1.45 

1.66 

. 

_ _  1.65 

7.60 

6.60 

.  6.00 

1.40 

1.60 

.  1.80 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00  2.17% 

Canned  Fish 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 70  .80 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.60 

No.  2  Std . 66  .72% 

No.  10  .  2.86  3.00 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice.. — .. — . . 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 


BLUEBERRIEIS 

No.  2  .  1.60  1.60 

No.  10  .  nominal 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.05 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 .  4.75  5.25 


R.  A.  Fey..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

8  oz . . 

No.  2  . 87%  1.05 

No.  6  . .  2.76  2.86 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 72%  .76 

46  oz.  . .  1.65  1.75 

No.  6  . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.60  1.50 

7.00  . 


1.00  1.05 

4.90  5.25 


Texas 


.75  .76 

1.66  1.76 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


OYSTERS 


2.20 

1.90 

1.66 

7.25 

6.50 

6.76 

2.05 

1.76 

6.76 
6.00 

Std.,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 

8  oz.  . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz.. 

SALMON 

1.10 

1.16 

Red  Alaskas, 

. . 

4.75 

Flat,  No. 

4.50 

Cohoes,  Tall, 

1.35 

6.00 

2.26 

2.10 

1.96 

7.86 

7.26 

6.85 


1.40 

6.25 
2.30 

2.26 
2.00 
8.00 
7.60 
7.16 


%. . 

No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

-No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall.. 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


6.00 

2.60 

1.50 


1.00 

1.06 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.10 

1.06  l.’lO 

i.lO  1.20 

1.80 

2.10 

.  . 

1.50  1.65 

2.20 

2.10  _ 

2.60  . 

1.66  1.76 

2.00  2.00 


iTs  !".... 

.96  . . 

2!oO  2^10 
1.36  1.40 

1.86  1.90 


Southern 
1.06  1.16 


1.30  .  1.10  1.20 

1.36  .  1.16  1.26 


2.20  2.36 

7.65  7.75 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  nominal 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  nominal 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . nominal 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


3'!^  z'io 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s. 


Light  Meat,  Is. 

1.25  1.36  %8  . 

6.76  6.00  %s  . 


11.60  12.60 
6.00  6.76 

4.16  4.40 

9.60  10.00 
6.26  6.60 
3.66  8.76 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Townsend  vegetable  shoestringers,  bean  cutters, 
cherry  and  strawberry  slicers.  Townsend  Machinery  Co., 
Rome,  N.  Y. 


STOP  THAT  LOSS  NOW — Why  continue  using  inaccurate 
scales?  We  manufacture  all  types  of  motor  truck  and  warehouse 
scales.  30  days  free  trial  offer.  5  year  guarantee.  Also  some 
good  used  scales.  Buy  now  and  pay  later  with  your  own 
canned  products.  Write  for  details.  Bonded  Scale  Company, 
Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


M  &  E  LIQUIDATION.  SYRUP  AND  PRESERVE  PLANT— 
Burkhard  40"  Copper  Jacketed  Vacuum  Pan;  60  Gallon  Vacuum 
Pan;  Shriver  Aluminum  Filter  Press,  18"  8-Chamber  Closed 
Delivery;  Bronze  Turbine  Pump;  Hydraulic  Fruit  Press;  Copper 
Jacketed  Kettles  60  to  300  gallons;  Boiler;  Labelers;  Piston 
Filler;  Vacuum  Filler,  etc.  Send  for  bulletin.  Special  canning 
equipment:  4  Retorts  2  and  3  baskets;  Anderson  Dicer;  Ayars 
Pea  and  Bean  Filler.  Machinery  &  Equipment  Corporation, 
59  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  City.  Gra.  3-6466. 


FOR  SALE — Hawkins  100'  Straight  Line  Hoist,  little  used 
and  practically  new.  With  or  without  5  H.P.  Electric  Motor. 
Crystal  Canneries,  Crystal  City,  Texas. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Complete  small  corn  and  tomato  cannery.  Good 
soil,  modern  buildings  and  equipment.  Address  Box  A-2459, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  factory  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Well  equipped  for  peas  and  corn,  late  machinery,  plenty  of  soft 
water.  Located  in  fertile  farming  section  on  railroad  and  hard 
road.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Apply  H.  L.  Sell,  Littlestown, 
Penna.  Phone  82  J. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


T]H[ie  lUivinnEiDi  Westm/nster,Mct. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — Packing  plant  manager  desires  con¬ 
nection,  experienced  in  packing  fruit  and  vegetables,  installing 
and  handling  plant  equipment,  purchasing  supplies  and  stock, 
warehousing  and  shipping,  office  and  business  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  December  1st.  Address  Box  B-2457,  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — With  good  company  either  small  or 
large  concern  by  man  of  proven  ability.  Favorably  known  to 
wholesale  grocer  trade.  Competent  to  direct  selling  force. 
Willing  to  work  under  competent  director.  Physically,  morally 
and  mentally  fit.  Have  never  been  without  steady  employment. 
Address  Box  B-2460,  The  Canning  Trade. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


^.j-TRACTIVELy  coLOR^*^ 

OurSpecuMi^ 


^  CO 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


LADIES  FIRST 

Little  Tommy  and  his  younger  sister  were  going  to  bed  to¬ 
gether  without  a  light.  They  had  just  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  when  Tommy,  looking  into  the  darkness  and  feeling  a 
little  nervous,  turned  around  and  asked: 

“Ma,  is  it  polite  for  a  gentleman  to  go  before  a  lady  when 
they  have  to  v^alk  in  single  file?” 

“No,  my  son,”  replied  the  mother.  “The  lady  should  always 
take  the  lead.” 

“I  thought  so,”  said  Tommy,  delightedly.  “Go  ahead,  Susie.” 

NOT  GOOD  NAMES 

Visitor:  So  you  have  triplets  at  your  house.  Has  your 
father  names  for  them  yet. 

Willie  Willis:  Yes,  but  I  don’t  think  any  minister  would 
baptize  them  with  what  pa  calls  them. 

HOLLOW  TRIUMPH 

Mr.  Toppitt:  Sorry  I  did  not  give  you  a  better  game.  The 
fact  is,  I  had  rather  a  bad  headache. 

Mr.  Plus-Play:  I  have  never  yet  beaten  a  man  who  was  in 
perfect  health. 

PRECAUTION 

It  was  3  A.  M.,  and  the  irate  married  lady  who  had  been 
waiting  awake  all  night  at  last  heard  uncertain  footsteps  on  the 
stairs. 

“Are  you  sober?”  she  demanded,  sharply. 

“If  you’re  m-m-my  w-w-wife,”  answered  a  cautious  voice,  “I 
mos’  shert’nly  am.” 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  GAME 

She:  Oh,  look  at  them  coming  with  the  stretcher!  Do  you 
suppose  he’s  seriously  injured? 

He:  I  hope  not. 

“Hope  not?  But  you  don’t  know  yet  which  team  he  belongs  to.” 

SUNDAY  AFTER  CHURCH 

Mabel :  I  don’t  think  much  of  the  close  of  that  sermon.  Father. 

Father:  No?  You  were  probably  thinking  more  of  the  clothes 
of  the  congregation,  my  dear. 

ANOTHER  ALIBI 

“What’s  the  idea  of  driving  all  over  the  place?”  demanded 
a  traffic  cop,  sarcastically.  “I  suppose  the  road  looks  that  way 
to  you.” 

“Not  at  all,  officer,”  replied  the  slightly  befuddled  motorist. 

“I’m  awright.  Roads’s  awright.  But  thish  is  new  car  and 
jush  got  christened.  Champagne  went  to  the  steerin’  gear.” 


There  was  a  thin  maiden  called  Lena, 

Who  bought  a  new  vacuum  cleana. 

But  she  got  in  the  way 
Of  its  suction  one  day 
And  since  then  nobody  has  seena. 

SIMPLE  HOME  REMEDY 

For  Matrimonial  Heartache:  A  lump  of  pride  dissolved  in 
a  glass  of  common  sense.  Swallow  immediately  and  settle  with 
a  kiss.  Add  a  dose  of  wholesome  compliments.  Repeat  as 
often  as  needed. 


the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 


will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  much  sood  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimmins. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  dossing  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  6%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

We  mould  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

"The  Original  Grader  Houae” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machin^rr  Min. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetabie  and  FruiL 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooldng. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
los.  Oat  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wbe. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fa^,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroratton,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machhnery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


KNIVES,  SfiscellaneouB. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  CoffTOration,  HooMston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

aiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
'ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Corral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

L.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
lie  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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CORM  SHAKERS. 

Ayais  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Qiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Cl^holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  F.  Chilstel,  Valders,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bidtimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  B^timore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

Qiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  ConlinaoiiB. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  HamUton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
BASKETS  CWood),  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  SoUd  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AH  Dnds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 


FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Klttredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  HI. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  DoeUer  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Caimers  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robliu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS 

SEEDS,  Carmers*.  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GaUatin  VaUey  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 


SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 


SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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The  November  issue  of  "Phillips 
Organization  News"  paid  tribute  to 
the  Robins  Retort  installation  in  the 
Company's  plant  B  (pictured  left)  by 
using  this  illustration  on  the  cover 
of  the  issue.  Three  of  the  electri¬ 
cally  operated  hoists  used  in  the 
handling  of  the  foods  can  be  seen 
at  the  top  of  the  picture.  In  this 
process  room  says  Phillips  "every 
can  must  be  cooked  at  exactly  cor¬ 
rect  temperature  for  a  definitely  pre¬ 
scribed  period  of  time  in  order  that 
the  finished  product  may  be  the 
best  in  flavor  and  texture". 


"The  House  of  Robins"  is  proud 
that  its  eguipment  has  been  chosen 
by  Phillips  for  this  most  important 
step  in  production,  the  processing 
with  clock-like  precision  of  millions 
of  cans  of  food  each  day. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Baltimore  **Caterers  To  Conners**  Maryland 
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In  the  mammoth  plants  of  the 
Phillips  Packing  Company,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Maryland,  (pictured  above) 
Robin's  Retorts  play  an  important 
part  in  the  cooking  of  millions  of 
cans  of  Phillips  Delicious  Foods  pro¬ 
duced  each  day. 


A  fine,  sweet  wrinkled,  second 
early,  bred  by  us  by  the  crossing 
of  two  popular  well-known  va¬ 
rieties  to  produce  both  yield 
and  quality. 

At  65  days  it  fills  the  spot  for  a 
well  rounded  packing  schedule. 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO 


Breeders  &  Croivers 


PEAS  •  BEANS  •  SWEET  CORN 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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